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‘* She feared deur Cousin Reggie had made a mistake in marrying 39 
very young a girl.” (See p. 454.) 





In marching order. 


The photograph shows the character of the country. 


The Texas Rangers 
THE MOST EFFICIENT POLICE FORCE IN THE WORLD 
Sy Earl Mayo 


NE of the most deadly feuds in 
the history of feud-ridden Texas 
has been that of the Reece and 

Townsend factions in Bastrop and 
Columbia counties. The feud began 
before the Civil War, was handed down 
from father to son, has caused the death 
»f scores of persons, and has at times 
resulted ma veritable reign of terror. 
The year before last some of the 
members of the Townsend faction were 
irrested, indicted, and brought to trial 
for the assassination of one of the 
Reeces. A proceeding so out of the 
usual order astonished and angered 
their adherents, who declared that they 
would rescue the men before they would 
permit the trial to take place. The 
members of the opposing clan promptly 
took up the challenge and swore that 
any attempt at rescue would result in 
the wipirg out of all who took part in 
It. 

The chances seemed excellent for a 
pitched battle in the streets when, a 
couple of evenings before the day of 
the trial, a little party of strangers rode 
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into the courthouse town. There were 
seventeen of these strangers, and they 
seemed an unassuming lot of men. 
They had little or nothing to say, but 
the loca! fire-eaters and ambitious bad 
men viewed them with wonderful 
respect, and were careful not to make 
mention in their presence of the blood- 
shed that had been so freely predicted. 

The Adjutant-General of the State 
was on hand, called thither by the 
expectation of a serious outbreak, and 
it was the Adjutant-General who 
announced that the new arrivals, whom 
he introduced to the citizens of the 
town as members of the Frontier Bat- 
talion, would give a little exhibition of 
riding and marksmanship the following 
morning. The Adjutant-General was 
a shrewd man, and he had a purpose 
in view. He knew that the members 
of the two factions were desperate 
characters. They had been - fighting 
each other for years, had beaten sheriffs’ 
posses, and on numerous occasions had 
made good their threat that anybody 
who interfered with them would be 
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killed. The seventeen men were but a 
handful against either of the two 
factions, which numbered some 150 
men on a side. 

The display of rifle and revolver 
practice attracted a great amount of 
attention, and the most interested spec- 
tators were the members of the two 
factions. Each of the seventeen men 
gave an exhibition of his ordinary 
accomplishments, such as putting shot 
after shot through a playing card tacked 
to a tree at thirty yards’ distance, 
emptying the chambers of a six-shooter 
into a space no larger than a man’s 
hand while riding past it at full speed, 
firing a dozen bullets through a hat 
thrown in the air before it reached the 
ground, and similar feats familiar along 
the Mexican border. 

On the following morning, when the 
residents of the three counties, includ- 
ing the members of both parties to 
the feud, rode in to attend the trial, 
each one carrying a rifle and a pair of 
six-shooters, they were met at the out- 
skirts of the town by one or another 
of the men who had participated in 
the display of marksmanship, who 
announced that every man entering the 
town must be disarmed. The feudists 
looked sheepish, but with the memory 
of what they had seen the day betore 
they meekly handed over their guns, 
until each of the guards had a stack of 
firearms half as high as himself piled 
about him. Throughout the trial a 
member of the Frontier Battalion sat 
on either side of the trial judge, and 
there was not the slightest disorder. 
The mere presence of seventeen men 
prevented an outbreak that might have 
resulted in a pitched battle between 
two or three hundred combatants. 
When the trial was over the seventeen 
rode out of the town as quietly as they 
had entered it, having taught a lesson 
of respect for the law that had been 
sadly needed. Desperate men who 
would have fought a sheriff's posse to 
the death had submitted to the litile 


band of visitors without a murmur. As 
one of the feudists remarked : ‘‘ What’s 
the use of aman signing his death 
warrant by resisting a Ranger ?” 

This is a tribute that means much in 
a State where too often the officers of 
the law have been powerless before the 
violators of the law. It tells the story 
of the long and heroic struggle by 
which the Indian, the rustler, and the 
bad man have been driven successively 
from the soil of Texas. The success 
of the Frontier Battalion, and the 
respect in which it is held, is due partly 
to the method of its organisation, but 
more to the calibre of its members, to 
their reckless courage, to their marvel- 
lous markmanship, and to the fact that 
they are not afraid to shoot. Keen of 
eye, inflexible in the pursuit of duty, 
and of unfailing nerve, the Ranger’s 
shots seldom fail to find their goal. 
The laconic entry, “‘ killed while resist- 
ing arrest,” or “ killed while attempting 
to escape,” appears often in the records 
of the Frontier Battalion. 

What isa Texas Ranger? We all 
have heard of him, but few of us have 
heard aright, and the images called up 
by mention of the name are likely to 
be as various as the listeners. By many 
he is regarded as a sort of legalised 
vigilante, ruling through the right 
evolved of necessity in the realm of 
where the six-shooter is the only 
arbiter. To others he is merely a 
mounted policeman, whose beat is 
marked by miles. A still more general 
impression is that he is a militiaman, 
whose services may be called upon to 
thwart or capture law-breakers when 
the regularly-appointed officers are 
unequal to the task. But down in 
Texas the word means none of these 
things. Rather, it means all of them 
and much besides. To learn what he 
is and what he has done, one cannot 
do better than to travel over the great 
region between the Colorado and the 
Rio Grande, once given over to cacti 
and coyotes, cattle rustlers and Mexi- 
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can smugglers, Indian marauders and 
white men who have gone through the 
whole curriculum of crime, but now 
transformed by the work of the Rangers 
into a well-settled, peaceful, and pros- 
perous section of the greatest State in 
the Union. For years these riders of 
the plains and sand-wastes represented 
the only personification of the law that 
was either respected or feared. The 
string of mounted Ranger scouts that 
daily patrolled the ground between 
these two rivers was the only thread 
that bound western Texas to a more 
formal civilisation. Even to-day it is 
the Ranger whose presence means 
security to life all along the border. 
Nowhere else in the world is there a 
body of men similar in organisation, 
duties or personnel to the Rangers of 
Texas. They are a military body 
acting directly under the authority of 
the State, and yet their work is not that 
of troopers. They enjoy the powers of 


civil peace officers, and yet they are 
neither deputy sheriffs nor policemen. 
They are set apart by no badge or 
uniform of office. The field of their 
activities is as wide as the State they 
serve, and their duties are bounded only 
by the limits of possible infractions of 
law and order. Take a city policeman, 
a sheriff, a State militiaman, and a 
United States trooper, and combine 
their manifold duties in one, and you 
have an idea of the work of a Texas 
Ranger. 

The membership of this unique 
organisation has consisted always of 
those restless beings in whom the spirit 
of adventure is the controlling motive. 
Most of them have been graduates of 
that school otf courage, the cow- 
puncher’s saddle. Some served their 


apprenticeships as scouts and guides in 
the Indian country; a few are college 
men from the East, who proved their 
staying and fighting qualities on the 


A Company of Rangers. 
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plains before joining the Rangers. No 
man who is not capable of spending 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four in 
the saddle could endure the hard riding 
that the Rangers are compelled to 
undergo. No man who was not a dead 
shot, or who could not face without 
fear the business end of a six-shooter in 
the hands of a desperado would be con- 
sidered fora moment asa possible recruit. 

When vacancies occur in the ranks 
young men who possess these qualities 
are sought to fill them. Vacancies 
seldom occur except when some member 
of the Battalion is killed in the pursuit 
of his duty or is appointed to another 
hazardous and trying position like that 
of sheriff or chief of police in some 
border county or town. 

The recruit is not subjected to any 
examination as to his fitness beyond 
that which the captain of the company 
to which he applies may insist upon. 
Preference is given, of course, to men 
who are familiar with the country in 


which the Rangers operate, but this is 


not an essential requisite. If the 
recruit owns a plains-hardened mount 
so much the better, for the men are 
required to furnish their own horses 
and outfit, only their arms, ammunition 
and rations being supplied by the State. 

With this equipment of cool daring, 
shooting ability, and a good horse, the 
newcomer entersthe ranks. The skill 
and experience which are to make him 
valuable to the State, and a credit to 
the organisation, he acquires by the 
actual work of the service. New 
members come into the ranks so slowly 
that there is no difficulty in assimilating 
them. Nobody joins the Rangers from 
sordid motives, for the pay is only {r2 
per month for the private, and the 
highest emolumenf that he can ever 
aspire to is the £25 per month paid to 
the commanding officer of the Battalion. 
Therefore no man is tempted to enter 
the service unless he has a real liking 
for the work, and these, of course, are 
apt scholars. 


The first effort of the newly-joined 
Ranger is likely to be devoted to im- 
proving his marksmanship. He finds 
that target practice is a favourite diver- 
sion among his comrades, and that 
perfection in this branch of his calling 
is the best life insurance he can carry. 
So he practises assiduously, shooting 
from his horse at full speed while 
leaning far over to protect his own body, 
shooting from the hip, shooting with 
his left hand as well as his right, and 
from every position which the exigen- 
cies of frontier conflict might lead him 
to assume. In a business where not 
merely success, but one’s very existence 
depends upon the ability to get the 
drop on the other fellow and to fire 
unerringly, one cannot be too familiar 
with his shooting-irons. 

The skill of the veteran Rangers in 
following a trail and reading its signs 
appears nothing short of magical to the 
tenderfoot, and actually surpasses that 
of the Indian, of which so much has 
been told and written. Hoofs leave 
but slight traces on the dry and sandy 
plains, but the Rangers, in following 
up offenders against the law, can tell 
from the marks of a trail three or four 
days old the whole story of the party 
they are following. 

If in pursuit of thieves who have run 
off a bunch of horses, for example, they 
can describe the character, numbers 
and amount of booty of the band before 
ever coming up with them. As Captain 
Sieker carefully explained to me, a 
driven horse makes a different track 
from one that is ridden, and therefore 
it is possible to learn from the trail 
how many carry riders and how many 
are running free. If the tracks are 
bunched closely together it is certain 
that the party is travelling rapidly ; if 
more open they are moving slowly. 
From the ‘“‘ age” of the trail, in esti- 
mating which experience is the only 
guide, it is possible to say about how 
far in advance the party is, and from 
its regularity or unevenness the pursuers 
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The siaty-fifth mile in twenty-four hours. 


decide whether the driven horses are 
fresh or tired. One of the easiest feats 
of all is to determine whether the 
marauders are Indians, Mexicans, or 
white men. (Along the border the 


distinction between a Mexican and a 
white man is very clearly established.) 
All these and a score of other points of 
the greatest value to him the Ranger 
gathers while riding swiftly along a 
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trail that one unfamiliar with the plains 
could not even follow. 

Early in his experience the Ranger 
learns to endure any amount of fatiguing 
work in the pursuit of his duty. The 
terror which the Frontier Battalion 
inspires among the lawless of the 
border is due not more to their skill in 
reading the trail than to their grim 
persistence in following it. In pursuing 
outlaws or criminals their stout ponies 
are under weigh at daylight, and are 
kept at a steady lope all day long. 
When the halt for dinner is made one 
man looks after the horses, another 
gathers wood and makes the fire, while 
a third prepares the food. In this way 
dinner may be cooked, eaten, and 
cleared away within twenty minutes. 
Then the Rangers are again in the 
saddle, and their wiry mounts are 
pushed on until darkness falls. At the 
end of a day’s work that would kill an 
ordinary horse the Ranger ponies are 
quite satisfied to be tied to a mesquite 
bush and to make their supper off that. 
frequently 


In this way the Rangers 
cover as much as seventy-five miles in 
a day, and what this means in such a 
country may best be shown by the fact 
that the United States cavalry at the 


best rarely does it in less than sixty 
hours. While the enemy is in front the 
Ranger rarely doffs boots or breeches 
by night or ae and he frequently 
covers fifty or seventy-five miles of 
sand desert ohibens water for the sake 
of capturing a cattle thief or a party 
of Mexican marauders. Such work as 
this is performed only by men who 
have made courage a habit. 

From the time of the establishment 
of her independence Texas has had 
three varieties of criminal pests to con- 
tend with. The first was the Indian, 
who for many years harried the west- 
ern border from three sides. The sec- 
ond was the Mexican, who, in addition 
to his ingrained hatred of his more 
prosperous and enterprising neighbour, 

early developed a fondness for “‘ wet” 


stock—that is to say, for horses and 
cattle that had been run across the Rio 
Grande from Texas ranches. 

A still more fruitful source of trouble 
has been the driftwood that is always 
carried along on the advance tide of 
civilization—cattle rustlers, stage rob- 
bers, professional bad men, fugitives 
from justice, and all that motley caval- 
cade of crime with which the early his- 
tory of the West has made us farailiar. 

In other communities this work was 
left to the civil authorities or was per- 
formed by the United States troops, 
but in Texas both these forces were in- 
adequate to cope with the situation. 
To enforce the law and to compel re- 
spect for the authority of the law re- 
quired men who were as familiar with 
the country as the law-breakers—as 
certain shots, as reckless of danger ; 
men who could follow a trail across the 
dry and sandy desert, and who, once 
having taken it, would never leave off’ 
until they had run their prey to earth. 
It was necessary to have a force that 
could live off the meagre country, 
travel rapidly and endure an amount of 
fatigue that would kill an ordinary 
man. In other words, it was necessary 
to have the Rangers. 

The first authorized body of Rangers 
was formed in 1835. They took part 
in the war against Mexico, and for 
years they bore the brunt of the Indian 
fighting along the frontier. During 
the Civil War most of them entered the 
armies of the Confederacy, and from 
that time till the end of the period of 
carpet-bag rule, in 1874, the Indians, 
Mexicans, and native outlaws continued 
their depredations almost without re- 
straint. The running off of Texas 
cattle developed into a regularly organ- 
ized business at which many influential 
Mexicans accumulated fortunes. In 
1874 the Frontier Battalion was re- 
organized. Six companies of seventy- 
five men each were formed, and the 
work of clearing the frontier of the 
horde of criminals that infested it was 
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begun in earnest. Since that time the 
organization has enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted existence, although its numbers 
have been decreased from time to 
time. 

One of the first raids that took place 
after the re-organization of the Rangers 
was made by a party of Comanches, in 
Minard County. Lieutenant Roberts 


immediately took the trail with a party 
of Rangers, and on coming up with 
the Indians killed five of them and 
captured one at the first charge. 


The 


his head a little too far, in order to take 
aim, and a bullet through the head laid 
him low. The others waited until dusk 
had fallen, and then made a dash from 
the cave. Notwithstanding the gath- 
ering darkness the Lieutenant’s rifle 
brought down another savage, and out 
of the whole party only two escaped. 
A few months later Lieutenant Roberts 
followed another party of Indians for 
four hundred miles across the Staked 
Plains, travelling for seventy hours 
without water, finally falling upon them 


Commanders of Six Districts. 


other five fled, trusting to the freshness 
of their horses to make good their 
escape. Lieutenant Beavert and two 
other Rangers clung to the pursuit, 
however, and at length compelled the 
Indians to take refuge in a cave. The 
Rangers could not approach the cave 
nor could the Indians come out. In 
this position the siege was maintained 
all day. Every time a man moved a 
bullet whistled past him. Toward 
nightfall one of the Indians projected 


when they believed they had reached 
a place of security, killing and wound- 
ing several and recovering a bunch of , 
horses that had been run off. By such 
lessons as this the Indians were taught 
that there was no place of refuge from 
the pursuit of the Rangers. Their raids 
became less and less frequent, and 
within a few years the last of them had 
been driven from Texas soil. 

Very rarely the Rangers got the 
worst of one of these conflicts as the 
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result of treachery on the part of their 
antagonists. One such case occurred 
back in the eighties, when Sergeant 
Lindsay and a half-dozen men were 
scouting along the Rio Grande for es- 
caped convicts. 

While riding across the country they 
came in sight of two Mexicans, who 
answered the description of the men 
that were wanted, and who fled at their 
approach. The Rangers gave chase, 
and two of them finally overhauled the 
Mexicans and commanded them to halt. 
The command was obeyed, and the 
Rangers, approaching the two men, 
ordered them to hand over their weap- 
ons. The Mexicans pretended to com- 
ply, but just as one of them was in the 
act of turning over his pistols to Private 
Riley he gave the weapons a sudden 
twirl, shot Riley through the shoulder 
and his companion through the thighs. 
The two Mexicans then put spurs to 
their horses and dashed off, at the same 
time shooting back at the wounded 
Rangers. The Rangers returned the 
fire and wounded the two Mexicans, 
while a third member of the scouting 
party coming up at that moment was 
shot and killed by one of the escaping 
men. 

Although three of the six Rangers 
were thus put out of the fight the other 
three pursued the Mexicans to a ranch, 
where the latter took refuge among 
some fifteen or twenty of their own 
nationality. Sergeant Lindsay de- 
manded the surrender of the two men, 
but was refused by one of the Mexicans 
at the ranch, who announced that he 
was a deputy sheriff of the county, and 


_ that he had taken charge of the prison- 


ers. After some parley it was agreed 
that the deputy sheriff, the Mexicans, 
and the two Rangers should go together 
to Laredo and lay the case before the 
authorities there. This was done, and 
the whole party proceeded to Laredo, 
where the two Rangers were promptly 
arrested and imprisoned on the charge 
of assault with intent to murder, while 


the Mexicans were released, and lost no 
time in escaping across the Rio Grande. 
The Rangers were kept in jail for 
nearly a month, and although the 
charge against them was never pressed 
the primary object of permitting 
the murderers to escape was accom- 
plished. 

This case illustrates one of the 
peculiar difficulties with which the 
Rangers were forced to contend. In 
many of the border counties, and 
especially where Mexicans were in the 
majority, the outlaws had many sym- 
pathisers, and were actually protected 
by those who should have undertaken 
their punishment. Laredo has always 
been one of the worst spots along the 
border in this respect. A large pro- 
portion of the population for years was 
actively engaged in smuggling, thieving, 
or some form of outlawry. It frequently 
happened that the county officers were 
in sympathy with them, and that every 
effort was made to thwart the Rangers. 
It required courage of a high order for 
a little handful of men to go intoa town 
like this and arrest a man who was one 
of the most popular and influential citi- 
zens for the crime of cattle stealing, 
smuggling, or even for murder. After 
the wiping out of the larger bands of 
thieves in other places the Mexican 
resideats of Laredo boasted openly that 
they would kill off any Rangers sent to 
their town. Captain L. P. Sieker anda 
small company of men were despatched 
there immediately. For two years this 
little company was the scourge and 
terror of the hundreds of outlaws who 
had made their headquarters in Webb 
County, but there was never an open 
demonstration against them. The 
Rangers walked about the town openly 
and unattended, but they never slept 
without a guard. To do their duty in 
that hostile community required su- 
preme courage, for, as Captain Sieker 
himself said to me in speaking of this 
experience: ‘‘ There was not a moment 
of the night or day during those two 
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in running a gang of hardened criminals to earth. 


Three men of Captain J. H. Rogers’s command. From a photograp 
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years when our lives were not in danger, 
or when the shots from a dozen different 
rifles would not have brought any of us 
down if their owners had dared to press 
the triggers.” 

After the Indians had been driven 
out and the Mexican raiders brought 
into comparative subjection the Rang- 
ers still found plenty of occupation in 
preserving order within the State itself. 
For several years during the eighties 
western and north-western Texas was 
involved in what was known as the 
“‘ fence-cutting war.” During the early 
years the entire country was an open 
range, on which all cattle could graze 
at the will of their owners. As the 
country began to fill up, however, the 
company and individual owners of 
large herds began to lease great tracts 
of land and to surround them with 
barbed-wire fences. The lands thus 
set apart were naturally the best that 
could be located, and as they usually 
included the water-holes the innovation 
was a source of inconvenience to the 
owners of small herds, who had become 
accustomed to fattening their beef on 
the public domain. A sentimental! feel- 
ing that ‘‘ God made the grass and in- 
tended it to be free to all who cared to 
use it” found favour among the settlers, 
who were therefore arrayed on the side 
of the fence-cutters. 

Where miles upon miles of fence was 
required to surround a single range it 
was impossible to detect men in the act 
of cutting it, and all attempts to fix the 
identity of the criminals after the act 
proved to be failures. Pinkerton men 
were brought in to guard the fences, 
but the wires were cut at night within 
revolver-shot of where these men were 
stationed. When all other attempts 
had failed this task, like many others, 
was turned over to the Rangers. 

For a time fences continued to be 
cut as before, but the Rangers got into 
the habit of arriving on the scene just 
about the time when the fence-cutters 
were completing their work, of follow- 


- 


ing the trails of offenders with a persist- 
ency that forced them to cover, and of 
watching the spots that seemed likely 
to be made the points of attack. 

As in the pursuit of other classes of 
offenders the Rangers clinched their 
efforts with a killing whenever it was 
necessary. One night a sergeant and 
a private went out to watch a watering 
place known as Green Lake water-hole, 
where the fences had been cut re- 
peatedly. They lay in wait all night, 
and in the early morning three men 
rode up to the spring, cut the fence 
surrounding it and drove their cattle 
into the water. The Rangers, who had 
observed the whole proceeding from 
their ambush, sprang up at this junc- 
ture and ordered the men tosurrender. 
Instead of doing so they fired upon the 
Rangers, bringing the private down at 
the first volley. The sergeant returned 
their fire, felling one man and wound- 
ing the other, who was nevertheless 
able to run away. The third man 
jumped behind a rock, and the ser- 
geant, noting his movement, did like- 
wise. From.their entrenched positions 
the two men began a duel that lasted 
for hours. They lay in the sand firing 
at each other whenever the movement 
of an arm or leg displayed the slightest 
target, but neither one venturing to 
raise his head except just after his 
enemy had fired. This fact the ser- 
geant finally turned to his advantage. 
His comrade’s rifle lay where it had 
fallen, near his feet, and by careful 
efforts he was finally able to draw it to 
him. Carefully aiming both guns 
across the rock in front of him he fired 
one. The fence-cutter raised his head 
for an instant to take aim, and in that 
instant a rifle ball from the sergeant’s 
reserve battery struck him squarely in 
the centre of the forehead. That was 
the last of the fence-cutting at Green 
Lake. 

Last year there was an outbreak of 
small-pox in the Mexican quarter of 
Laredo, and the inhabitants would 
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neither be vaccinated nor would they 
permit the small-pox patients among 
them to be removed to the hospital. 
Captain Rogers and seven Rangers 
were ordered to the scene to enforce 
the sanitary regulations. The Mexi- 
cans organized and armed themselves 
to resist. As soon as the troop arrived 
in the town Captain Rogers, with one 
man, went to the street in which a 
small-pox patient was located. As he 
was walking up the street he was shot 
from cover by a Mexican, who was 
promptly l.illed by the private who ac- 
companied the Captain. The sound 
of firing brought the remaining Rang- 
ers to the scene, and they advanced up 
the street, firing as they went. Hun- 
dreds of armed Mexicans had gathered 
in that street to kill off the hated 


Americans, but the back-door exodus 
that accompanied the advance of the 
Rangers would have been ludicrous, 
except for the accompanying spectacle 
of the wounded Mexicans, a half-dozen 


of whom were left in the street after 


the Rangers had passed. The official 
report of the affair naively concludes : 
“After this the removal of small-pox 
patients was an easy matter.” 

Another incident still more instruct- 
ive is one in which Captain McDonald, 
the present leader of the Rangers, fig- 
ured. A call was made by the county 
authorities of Columbus, Colorado 
County, for Rangers to prevent a con- 
flict between the Townsend and Reece 
factions. Captain McDonald’s men 
were absent on scouting duty at the 
time, but the Captain responded in 
person. I quote from the official re- 
port, which says: “ The district judge 
and district-attorney both informed him 
that it was impossible to handle the 
situation, but he told them that he 
could make the effort, and he gave the 
members of each faction a limited time 
in which to get rid of their weapons, 
stating that he would put those in jail 
who failed to comply. His orders had 
the desired effect.” 

The Ranger service at present con- 








A Captain and his Command. 
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tains only forty men, scattered in a 
dozen different places along the Rio 
Grande. Although there are but three 


or four men on each station, their pre- 
sence keeps the unruly in subjection, 
and the few rustlers, bad men and pro- 
fessional outlaws who have not fallen 
before their rifles, give them the widest 
possible berth. 

It is safe to say that nowhere else in 


-unerfing aim with 


the world can be found a body of men 
to equal the Rangers for sheer devotion 
to duty and fighting ability. As one 
appreciative historian has expressed 
it, “ Their characteristic qualifications 
are intrepid skill in horsemanship, 
the pistol and 
carbine, celerity in movement, cool- 
ness in danger, and reckless daring in 
action.” 





An Adventure of Mrs. Mackenzie, in 
Canada 


Being a Variation on a Theme of Thackeray's 
By Duncan Campbell Scott 


‘*Oh, it’s just seraphic!” says the widow. ‘‘ It’s just the breath of incense, and 
the pealing of the organ at the Cathedral at Montreal. Rosey doesn’t remember 
Montreal. She was a wee, wee child. She was born on the voyage out, and 
christened at sea. You remember Goby.” 

‘‘Gad, I promised and vowed to teach her her catechism ; but gad I haven’t,” 
says Captain Goby. ‘‘ We were between Montreal and Quebec for three years with 
the Hundredth, the Hundred and Twentieth Highlanders, and the Twenty-Third 
Dragoon Guards a part of the time; Fipley commanded them, and a very jolly time 
we had. Much better than the West Indies, where a fellow's liver goes to the deuce 
with hot pickles and sangaree. Mackenzie was a devilish wild fellow,” whispers 
Captain Goby to his neighbour (the present biographer indeed), ‘‘and Mrs. Mack was 
—was as pretty a little woman as ever you set youreyes on.” (Captain Goby winks, 


and looks peculiarly sly as he makes this statement.) 


‘‘Our regiment wasn’t on 


your side of India, Colonel.”—-THr NeEwcomes.—Chap. XXIII. 


VERY one, from the Chief Justice, 
who was on his way to Chambers 
and who had as keen an eye (the 

sly old dog) for a pretty woman as any 
one on the Bench, to Jean Baptiste, the 
carriole driver, gazed after the trim 


little figure as it flitted across the Hay- 
market and turned down Saint James 


Street, in the City of Montreal. The 
old Justice thumped his heavy cane 
upon the ice and damned his eyes if he 
ever saw a more enchanting vision. 

‘* That nfust be Mrs. Mackenzie,” he 
says to himself, “‘ wife of that devil of a 
Captain Mackenzie, of the —th. How 
these officers do play the devil with the 
women. What difference is there 
between a bag-wig and a small sword 
and a red coat and a pair of spurs? 
Yet I’m dashed ifa pretty girl wouldn’t 
turn her back on the one and run after 
the other.” 

Jean Baptiste, enveloped in his bear- 
skin coat, suspended, for a moment, the 
operation of lighting his pipe and 
grunted to himself with a sort of ursine 
satisfaction as he compared the yacht- 
like lines of the receding figure with the 
barge-like amplitude of his own “bonne 
femme.” If the latter had not that 
very morning denied Jean Baptiste the 


twenty-five sous necessary to purchase 
a twist of native tobacco, and if he had 
not tried for the fifth time to extract a 
little more smoke from his already 
burnt out pipe, his reflections might 
not have been quite so acrimonious. 
While these unspoken comments 
were in progress, Mrs. Mackenzie—for 
it was indeed she, as the Chief Justice 
had opined — continued her course 
down St. James Street, pausing now 
and then to gaze in at a shop window. 
She was dressed in a skirt of green 
cloth, closely fitted to her figure, and 
trimmed about the skirt and bodice 
with strips of Russian sable. Her 
dainty head was crowned by a jaunty 
cap of the same rich fur, set off in a 
coquettish way, with the tails of the 
little beasts-—-and in her hand she 
carried a muff of ample depth and ful- 
ness, in which the choicest skins gave 
an effect of unsurpassable richness and 
beayty. The muff Mrs. Mackenzie 
handled with the greatest effect, now 
nestling her little face in it until no- 
thing but the arch eyes glanced out over 
the sable, like stars from the edge of a 
cloud, now holding it to one dainty ear, 
while her glances dropped upon the 
snow, only to flash up again with 
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renewed brilliance, which they seemed 
to have borrowed, somehow, from the 
sparkling crystals upon which they had 
gazed. These sables and their wearer 
formed the subject of many a malicious 
comment by Mrs. Bagg, wife of Cap- 
tain Bagg of the —th, who was a lady 
of uncertain age and ample propor- 
tions, and whose sinister aspect was 
heightened by a drooping eyelid and 
strands of hair which reminded the 
beholder of that molasses candy which 
French-Canadian children call latire. 

Mrs. Bagg averred—and with what 
justice we will leave our readers to 
decide—that if it had not been for M. 
Antoine Sabervois, the above-mentioned 
sables would never have adorned the 
petite person of Mrs. Mackenzie; that 
for her part she thought it a burning 
shame and disgrace; that there should 
be a law against such proceedings; 
that she would rather wear catskin 
than accept ignominy in the shape of 
Russian sables from the hand of the 
richest Nor’wester that ever breathed ; 
that every one knew where they came 
from, and what Mrs. Mackenzie was, 
for every one knew what was Captain 
Mackenzie's pay and that he had no 
private fortune and was naught else but 
a profiigate and a wild, gambling, good- 
for-nothing fellow, with much more to 
the same tune. 

Happily, we are not obliged to believe 
this alarming tale of Mrs. Bagg’s, for 
Mrs. Mackenzie more than once hinted 
that she had a rich brother in India. 

“A half-brother, my dear, Mr. James 
Binnie, who is as rich as a rajah and as 
generous as he is rich, and is so fond of 
his little sister, whom he hardly knew, 
for she was an infant in arms when he 
went away to India—so fond of her, my 
dear, that he would pour out his wealth 
at her feet like a river if she were even 
to hint at the straits to which she is 
sometimes put on account of the way 
poor dear Mackenzie goeson. Even 
as it is, he is the most generous of 
brothers.” 


So, as it frequently happens in life, 
we may take our choice of the stories 
for the best or the worst. 

Mrs. Mackenzie proceeded down St. 
James Street until she came to the 
corner of the Place d’Armes, where she 
turned to the right, crossed the road 
and went toward Notre Dame Street. 
At the corner of that street she paused 
a moment as if undecided which direc- 
tion to take; then she crossed to the 
gateway of the seminary, and strolled 
toward the Parish Church, with many 
an attractive little feminine movement. 
Mounting the steps, she had soon 
advanced along the path and disap- 
peared beneath the frowning portal of 
the church. 

Mrs. Mackenzie might often be seen 
to seek the solitude of the great spaces 
of Notre Dame, and she had already 
attracted the attention of at least one 
of the fathers on his way to the con- 
fessional, and he, who had means of 
knowing every soul in the city, at once 
heard of Mrs. Mackenzie—her position 
and antecedents. He even heard of 
the Russian sables, as the old fellow 
who carted away the ashes from the 
house had a friend who was a relative 
of the cook at Captain Bagg’s. So are 
our affairs inextricably involved, warp 
and woof, making the pattern called 
life, and through all flies the clacking 
shuttle of gossip. Mrs. Mackenzie 
loved the cool, deep glooms of the 
great church, with candles burning in 
the dusky chapel dedicated to strange 
saints, and the wall-spaces hung with 
glowing pictures of Our Lord’s Passion. 
She loved the immense enclosed space, 
in whose altitude, it seemed, the stars 
might swing; she loved to watch the 
quiet movements of the acolytes bound 
on mysterious errands and to hear the 
voices of choir-boys practising some 
ancient cadence in a remote chapel. If 
she happened to meet M. Antoine 
Sabervois there it was by the merest 
accident. M. Antoine having stepped 
in, devout Catholic that he was, to 
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regulate his conscience, as he himself 
said, was sometimes surprised and de- 
lighted to find Mrs. Mackenzie in the 
first pew to the left of the altar dedicated 
to St. Anthony of Padua, his titular 
saint. But that Mrs. Mackenzie had 
any motive in_ her 
visits to Notre Dame 
vou, fair reader, will 
not for a moment 
imagine. 

To tell the truth, 
although Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie had been 
brought up severely 
under the shadow of 
the Old Kirk, and 
had been nurtured 
upon the amenities 
of the Shorter Cate- 
chism, and althongh 
of a Sabbath she 
attended the morn- 
ing service at St. 
Gabriel Street, much 
to the spiritual con- 


fusion of many of the 


youths whose eyes 
found her pink- 
gloved fingers, hold- 
ing the psalm book, 
more attractive than 
the black-gloved 
fingers of the Rev. 
Mr. Blank, she had, 
nevertheless, that 
florid and sentimental 
temperament which 
demands an outward 
and visible sign, and 
whose devotions as- 
cend more readily 
upon a cloud of in- 
cense, through a 
groined roof and 
mullioned window to a heaven of glory 
beyond. She thrilled as the deepest 
organ pipes thickened the air with 
their immense vibration imparted even 
to the insensate woodwork, so that 
she imagined each haloed saint shaken 





“ Every one... 
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. gazed after the trim little 
figure.” 


to his inmost plaster of Paris heart, and 
even the radiant apostles upon the 
windows to respire with music and rap- 
ture. She rarely left the church, and 
never when she was alone did she leave 
it without dipping her dainty fingers in 
the font ot holy water 
placed near the door 
for all true believers. 
From the seat 
under the protection 
of St. Anthony of 
Padua, where she had 
been rapt in medita- 
tion, she would rise, 
and with a_ genu- 
flection before the 
altar, would pass, 
with the bearing of 
one newly sanctified, 
down the aisle, paus- 
ing for a moment to 
moisten her fingers 
at the font, and make 
the sign of the cross, 
and murmuring the 
few Latin words in 
her vocabulary with 
a devotional senti- 
ment, she would seek 
the brilliant air and 
space of the Place 
d’Armes. 
Whatever the 
vicious Mrs. Bagg 
may have said to the 
contrary, upon this 
particular morning 
in February, Mrs. 
Mackenzie had no 
expectation of seeing 
the eccentric and 
captivating M. 
Antoine Sabervois. 
She was aware, 
not by direct information from M. 
Sabervois himself, for that might imply 
a degree of intimacy in no way conso- 
nant with fact, that he was out of town, 
that he had gone to Three Rivers to 
inquire into a matter of business, and 
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could not possibly return before a week 
had passed. Mrs. Mackenzie had her 
information from M. Sabervois’ sister, 
who was her dear friend, “‘ the incom- 
parable Adrienne,” she called her. 
Adrienne also bore a Scotch name, as 
she was the widow of Captain Gordon, 
an officer of a Highland regiment, who 
had died five years previously of a fox 
bite, received while hunting. Mrs. 
Gordon and Mrs. Mackenzie were quite 
inseparable in spirit, although divided 
somewhat in presence by the jealousy 
and violence of Captain Mackenzie, 
who would not hear of Mrs. Mackenzie 
spending an hour with Mrs. Gordon in 
her brother’s fine house on the moun- 
tain. Now this wasasore trial to Mrs. 
Mackenzie, who loved ease and luxuri- 
ous surroundings—and to whom the 
atmosphere of the Sabervois manor 


would have been a welcome relief after 
the stuffiness of the quarters, the un- 
reasonableness of Mackenzie, and the 
task of keeping in order the small 


French-Canadian maid, who looked 
after the wants of little Rosey. But 
the Captain was inexorable; to Saber- 
vois she was not allowed to go, and so 
her darling Adrienne had to visit her 
slyly, or they had to resort to volumin- 
ous correspondence, many portions of 
which I have no doubt, would have 
been of interest to certain inhabitants 
of Montreal de ce jour ! 

What was Mrs. Mackenzie’s surprise, 
‘therefore, when she had barely seated 
herself, buried her face in her muff, 
and glanced upwards to meet, not the 
benevolent features of St. Anthony of 
Padua, but the handsome countenance 
of M. Antoine Sabervois. He had 
stolen down the ailes softly upon moc- 
casined feet, he was dressed in a 
trapper costume -of buckskin, highly 
ornamented with figures wrought in 
silk and beads, which he wore from 
whim, as he donned many strange 
changes of garment, and had seated 
himself so silently that Mrs. Mackenzie 
had not been aware of his advent. 
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She looked up with a pretty confusion, 
rendered all the more attractive by the 
flush which spread over her face ; then 
she hid her face in her muff to conceal 
her agitation, and finally darting a 
scintillating glance at M. Sabervois, 
she said, under her breath : 

“Why, M. Sabervois, I thought you 
were at Three Rivers!” 

‘*And so you came here to console 
yourself during my absence, and to say 
a little prayer to my patron for my 
safe return?” 

“You men are all alike,’ she said, 
“as vain as peacocks. I am sure I was 
guilty of no other motive than to warm 
my fingers.” 

‘“* And does not your muff keep those 
charming fingers warm?” remarked 
her companion, with an accent which 
was certainly curious if that protection 
had arisen from the bounty of Mr. 
James Binnie. Mrs. Mackenzie merely 
gave him one of those arch looks from 
which her cavalier could take what 
meaning he pleased. 

“To tell the truth,” he said, “if it 
had not been for a lucky accident, I 
would be in Three Rivers at this 
moment, instead .of talking to the 
prettiest woman in Canada; but as 
chance would have it, I met, half-way 
to the inn, as we changed horses, the 
very man I was bound to see, and there 
we transacted our business, and I have 
just had breakfast at Rasco’s.” 

“* And now, Monsieur, you have come 
to make your devoirs for a safe return. 
I will not hinder you.” 

She rose and tried to pass him 
laughingly. 

But after a quarter of an hour they 
had become so absorbed in their con- 
versation, and Mrs. Mackenzie was so 
bubbling over with sly laughter and 
minor expletives of pleasure that they 
did not heed the approach of Father 
Champagne, who frowned down upon 
M. Antoine, whom he had known from 
his boyhood, and who touched him 
upon his shoulder as he passed to his 
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confessional, where he was to hear the 
weary tale of transgressions great and 
small. It had become apparent to the 
good father’s mind that Madame Mac- 
kenzie would never become a convert 
to his faith. 

Captain Goby, one of whose favourite 
stories over the mess-table was that of 
the famous encounter between Captain 
Mackenzie and M. Sabervois, had no 
knowledge of this ¢éte-a-téte in Notre 
Dame. He came into the plot a little 
later; but he certainly saw Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie that morning leave the cathedral 
and trip over to McDonald’s store in 
Muir’s building opposite, for he was 
never done expatiating upon her beau- 
ties in his richest vocabulary. 

“‘ By gad, sir,” he would say, “she 
was a picture, as pretty a little woman 
as ever you set eyes upon, and that 
morning with the frost making her eyes 
dance like Cupid’s heels, by gad, sir, 
she was divine. Little devil that she 


was, too,” the captain would add, with 
a sly wink, as if satanic qualities in a 


woman were to be sought after and 
cherished. 

““It was my friend Captain Saber- 
vois, not of Our’s, you know, but a 
militia officer, who came to me about 
it. Every one in Montreal knew Cap- 
tain Sabérvois. By gad, sir, one of 
the best fellows that ever drew breath, 
and a merry devii at that, son of one of 
those old Ner’westers who made money 
out of skins, and whose company after- 
wards amalgamated with the Hudson 
._Bay Company. The old Sabervois 
made money, and the young one was 
lucky enough to hang on to it, although 
he spent it, too, like wildfire ; threw it 
around, God bless my soul, as if it were 
gravel; imported horses and bred 
them; used to drive down St. Paul 
Street with three stallions abreast, a 
white one in the middle and two jets 
on the outside, hitched to a damned 
rickety Russian sleigh, which he had 
got from God knows where.. Drive! 
it was a clear runaway from the start, 


habitants’ traineaux, tradesmen’s sleighs, 
doctors’ berlins, and all the rest dodging 
out of the way, him touching his cap 
as he went, and his sister, Mrs. Gordon, 
not winking an eyelid, sitting by him 
as steady as a gunner, by gad! He had 
a suite of rooms at Rasco’s and a house 
at Lachine, where many a time Saber- 
vois, Chummy Adspeth, Allan Cun- 
ningham, McTavish and I used to 
drive out and play a little quiet game 
and back in the morning, and a regular 
palace for that country, built on the 
mountain, where Mrs. Gordon presided. 
(Gordon, you remember ? of the —th 
Highlanders.) She seldom went to 
Bellevue, the place at Lachine. All 
that I had to do with the matter was 
to see Adspeth and find out what he 
and Captain Mack were to do the next 
night.” 

Whether Captain Goby was innocent 
as regards all complicity in the arrange- 
ments as he averred, we leave our 
readers to decide for themselves ; but 
there was a lively rumour current at 
that time that he was more than 
interested in Mrs. Gordon, and, giving 
this rumour weight, and adding to it 
the captain’s love of gallantry, it would 
seem probable that he was more deeply 
involved in the preliminaries than his 
own confession would allow. 

However that may be, (and by way 
of digression, gentle reader, did you 
ever, among your acquaintances or 
friends, meet with any one whose re- 
sponsibility did not stop far short of 
any vital point in the catastrophe. He 
or she took an important part, of course, 
was au courant of the whole matter, but 
no taint or suspicion of criminality 
could in any way be attached to him 
or her! Whoever gives the gentle, 
disinterested little push that precipi- 
tates a fraud, a quarrel, or a marriage, 
can never be found!) However that 
may be, Mrs. Mackenzie had a visit 
from Mrs. Gordon that very next day, 
and Mrs. Mackenzie packed Marie off 
with Rosey so that in their narrow 
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quarters nothing need disturb them. 
There was much confidential chatter, 
and Mrs. Mackenzie ecstatically pro- 
nounced that it would be enchanting, 
lovely beyond compare, but the captain? 
And then Mrs. Gordon remarked that 
Captain Goby (‘that dear fellow!” 
Mrs. Mackenzie interjected) had ascer- 
tained from Adspeth that he and 
Captain Mackenzie were going to drive 
over to Longueil on the ice, that Fipley 
knew they were going, and that if 
Captain Goby wanted to play out that 
match at Orr’s he had better postpone 
it for a day. 

“Which means, my dear, that they 
will certainly not return until day after 
to-morrow.” 

This may somehow account for the 
parting between Captain Mackenzie 
and his lively wife. The former did 
not often leave the door with such a 
cheerful parting, so many kisses, such 
buttoning of gloves, pulling up of 
collars and down of caps, such wifely 


counsel as to precaution against colds. 
Truth to tell, Mrs. Mackenzie oftener 
complained bitterly and used her vo- 


unstintingly, and told the 
what she thought of him, 
which. being uncomplimentary, was 
therefore unpleasant. And he being 
departed, she gambolled with Rosey, 
and allowed her to pull down her hair, 
while she rolled the small person over 
and pretended to bite her, when they 
both screamed with laughter, and made 
as pretty a picture of innocent frolic as 
you could wish to see. 

About an hour or so after the valiant 
captain’s departure, Mrs. Bagg was 
convinced that she saw Captain Saber- 
vois’ tandem prancing through the 
street, and, could her eyes deceive her, 
or did the horses ‘stop at the corner, 
and did some one jump out of the sleigh 
and ring Captain Mackenzie’s bell, and 
did a figure, a female figure, closely 
wrapped, emerge from the house and 
mount beside the driver? Was the 
said driver Captain Sabervois himself, 


cabulary 
captain 


was the cloaked figure the fragile Mrs. 
Mackenzie? Was the messenger and 
attendant Captain Goby, the hated 
rival of Captain Bagg ? 

Mrs. Bagg could not be absolutely 
certain. She had an outlook only as 
big as her hand through the frosted 
pane. To leave that, whip on her 
jacket and cap, would mean the loss of 
any information that might be gleaned 
from the port-hole. To rush into the 
street without their protection would 
be to court the miseries of influenza, 
fomentations and floods of tisane. 
Now, if Mrs. Bagg had let well-enough 
alone she might have enjoyed the de- 
lightful uncertainty, which was at the 
same time a certainty, but she was 
prompted to send her maid to inquire 
whether Mrs. Mackenzie would be 
pleased to come over and have a game 
of backgammon with her; but she only 
learned that Mrs. Mackenzie had retired 
with a splitting headache, upon receipt 
of which information Mrs. Bagg fell 
into a confusion. 

How these most singular duplications 
fall out in society it would puzzle the 
tresent chronicler to elucidate, but it is 
a certainty that at the very moment 
when Marie reported her mistress as 
being unable to enjoy the charming 
society of Mrs. Bagg, she was on the 
front seat of Captain Sabervois’ sleigh, 
behind two of the finest horses in the 
colony, harnessed in tandem, buried in 
buffalo robes, and fairly started on the 
drive to Bellevue. 

The moon was high, flooding all the 
snow with clear light; the air was 
nimble with particles of frost; there 
was no cloud in the sky. Captain 
Goby, who, by the way, was the occu- 
pant of the back seat with the fair Mrs. 
Gordon, used to exult in this drive, 
and, in fact, in all the winter scenes in 
Canada. 

‘By gad, sir, it was sublime, we 
were actually whirled along to the 
chiming of bells. Sabervois’ leader 
seemed to dance, so dainty was he 
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upon his hoofs. By my side I had one yourself, Captain Sabervois ?’ and he 
of the sweetest women in Christendom. said something dashed good in reply.” 
od Mrs. Mackenzie kept up a chatter like In truth, there was never a more in- 
a wren, we laughed and sparkled at nocent excursion, and do not charge 
ly nothing. Sabervois made a dashed Mrs. Mackenzie, my dear madam, with 





in *** You men are all alike, as vain as peacocks.’ ”’ 


ve good pun in English, fora Frenchman. any of the sins you avoid so carefully: 
1e you know, and, damn me, but I have She had merely run away for a moment? 
or forgotten it! Mrs. Mackenzie asked as it were, from the husband who never 
1e him, ‘Did you shoot these buffaloes spent an evening at home with her, 
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who gambled, who drank much more 
than was good for him, who was 
jealous and suspicious. Be candid 
now, if Mr. Paragon was not the model 
spouse that all the world knows him to 
be, if his vices were as thick and 
vigorous as his virtues, would you not 
be tempted once in a while to hood- 
wink his jealousy, and pay off his liber- 
tinism by some innocent prank, which 
might for a moment allow you to feel 
that you had resumed your maiden 
independence ? 

When the party reached Bellevue it 
had become apparent that some change 
in the weather was brewing, but no note 
was taken of such a small matter when 
the end of the journey was reached 
with the pleasant light of fire and 
candle pouring from the windows of 
the house. 

It stood upon the bank of the river 
St. Lawrence, within sound of the 
famous Lachine Rapids, surrounded by 
groups of gnarled pear trees, as old as 
the colony itself. 


M. Sabervois’ hospitality was well 
known, and it was not outshone by the 
hospitality of a nobleman of France 
whose guests, under another flag and 
king, made the chambers ring with 


their mirth and jollity. Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie was delighted with everything 
she saw; she was shown over the old 
house, from the vaults where the furs 
used to be stored, which were as strong 
as dungeons, to the attic, with its deep 
dormers, and low, broad chambers 
under the roof. Each room was 
‘crowded with curios brought from 
every district of the North, from Un- 
gava to Fraser River, trophies of the 
chase, and articles the possession of 
which made the old house the envy of 
continental museums. 

It would be a mere cataloguing of 
pleasures to set down all that was said 
and done between nine of the clock and 
twelve on that memorable evening. 
The redoubtable Captain Goby could 
never remember half of it; his recol- 


lections met an insurmountable barrier 
at the supper, an exploit of M. Saber- 
vois French cook. After that, affairs 
merely floated indistinctly in a mist of 
pleasure. 

There was a round or two of ecarté, 
of that he was certain, then Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie sang divinely to Mrs. Gordon’s 
accompaniment upon an Erard piano, 
the only one in the colony. Then M. 
Sabervois and his charming sister sang 
old French chansons to admiration. 
Then Mrs. Mackenzie must play a 
Scotch reel upon the spinet, which had 
once been caressed by the fingers of no 
less a person than the Duchess de 
Langlois, who gave it to M. Saber- 
vois’ grandmother. 

Now, if the advice of M. Sabervois 
had been taken, given when he heard 
that the wind had risen from the east 
and was driving the snow in clouds 
before it, the occurrence which made 
such a noise in the colony might never 
have happened, and this chronicle would 
never have been written. But no 
sooner were there any obstacles or 
difficulties set up between Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie and home, but she must needs 
insist upon returning to town that 
night. In vain were all protestations 
and counter propositions. 

‘What would Rosey do?” she ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Gordon. ‘“‘ What would 
become of her darling child, left for 
twenty-four hours to the care of a care- 
less slattern of a maid? How could 
she ever look the dear innocent in the 
face again if Marie should allow her to 
fall and break her nose, or if that odious 
little Hector Bagg should poke a stick 
into her eye? Never! She should re- 
turn to Montreal, even if she walked 
every step of the way.” 

Whereupon M. Sabervois ordered the 
horses to be harnessed at once. 

After the storm was over, very early 
the following morning, the oldest in- 
habitant of the island failed to remem- 
ber any such storm in his time. The 
roads were heaped with many feet of 
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*** Mackenzie had got on an apron like a kitchen wench.’ ” 


snow, and those running northand south 
were for days impassable. 

Lucky it was for our party of adven- 
turers that there was about three miles 


from Montreal an inn called ‘“ Les 
Trois Beaux Canards.” When they 
had gone thus far, they could neither 
go farther nor return ; there was nothing 
for it but to spend the night, or until 
such time as the storm should abate, at 
‘‘ Les Trois Beaux Canards.” 

The reputation of mine host, Gagnon, 
and his hostelry were not unknown to 
the ladies, but the case had become one 
which was neatly fitted by the adage, 
‘* Any port in a storm.” 

** By Gad, sir,” Captain Goby would 
say, ‘‘we were so smothered in snow 
that old Gagnon was not cordial to us 
at all, so I thought. He was a great 
tun of a fellow, as big as Falstaff; I 
had never been to his den before, (which 
the reader may believe or not, as he 
chooses,) but it was on the land of 


Sabervois, and he was damned civil 
when he saw who was head of our 
party. There was an air of apprehen- 
sion about the man which was explained 
when he drew me aside. 

‘“**T have two of your officers, they 
are bons gargons, and they have vowed 
themselves to have a good time. Mon 
Dieu! What am I now to do with 
your parties ?’ 

**So I said, ‘ And where are the bons 
garcGons now ?’ 

*** They are in the cuisine au large.’ 

‘“Whereupon, like a dashed fool, I 
had to tell the women, and Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie laid a wager with me that it was 
Gibbs and Anstruther. So I went into 
a little pantry which opened from the 
dining-room and took all its light from 
the kitchen through some window 
arrangements. I had hardly taken in 
the scene when I heard a little scream 
by my side, and there was Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie. By gad, she had stepped upon 
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my chair, and then upon a broad shelf, 
and was looking through the window 
with me. We both saw the same sight. 
There was that damned fool Mackenzie 
had got on an apron like a kitchen 
wench, and in his shirt-sleeves was 
dropping croquenoles into a pot of hot 
grease on the hob. Adspeth, in the 
same mountebank garb, was turning a 
spit, where a partridge was roasting, 
and there were a couple of Marie- 
Louises, or whatever you call ’em, 
giggling around those two gay dogs of 
war ! 

“Eh, gad, sir, I thought I should 
burst with laughter. But Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie did not laugh, sir. She turned 
as pale as a cloth, with pure fury, mind 
you, and back she goes‘into the parlour. 
‘ You’ve won, captain,’ she says, as cool 
as ice; and in a minute or two what 
does she do? Why, she sits down to 


a dashed old trap of a piano and began 
to warble a ballad in her best voice. 
The rest of the party carried it off, for 
they knew nothing, but I felt dashed 


uncomfortable, for I knew that trouble 
would be brewing. 

“ By this time those donkeys in the 
kitchen must have heard that some 
party had arrived, and like as not 
Mackenzie had his head out of the 
kitchen door listening, but madame 
had not got well into the second verse, 
‘Our Monarch’s hindmost year but 
ane,’ her voice was going as steady as 
a mill wheel, when in walks Mackenzie, 
his coat on, his apron gone, and as red 
as a turkey-cock. Mrs. Mackenzie 
stopped and turned round when she 
heard him address Sabervois. 

““*So this-is the way you take ad- 
vantage of my absence!’ he roared. 
But Mrs. Mackenzie was upon him like 
a tiger-cat before the words were well 
out of his mouth. You can never tell 
anything about these merry women,” 
said the captain, reflectively, ‘“‘ and 
Mrs. Mackenzie laid him out about as 
neatly as it could be done. It was a 
little family affair, and the lady forgot 
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her manners and spoke awfully plain 
language. 

“She tired herself out and faltered 
when she saw she had gone too far. 
Then Mackenzie came in again. 

“*Qur quarrel we can settle else- 
where, madame, you must come with 
me.’ And I am damned if she didn’t 
permit herself to be walked off and 
locked up. Strange cattle, these 
women. ! 

With which reflection, the captain 
would pause either to drain or replenish 
his glass. Captain Goby was the sole 
person who could or would tell this 
tale in after years. So far as the 
present chronicler could gather, it never 
became apparent why Mackenzie and 
Adspeth had changed their plans, and 
had not gone to Longueil. Poor little 
Adspeth was drowned not long after at 
the Back River. Mrs. Mackenzie would 
never refer to it, except in the most 
general and euphemistic way, and Mrs. 
Gordon and Sabervois had cogent 
reasons for not repeating the incidents 
of a misadventure which grew out of 
one of the most harmless and innocent 
of pleasure excursions. 

Indeed, M. Sabervois was rather 
touchy upon the matter, and was hardly 
seen in Montreal for two years, as he 
visited some remote points of the com- 
pany with Sir George Simpson, and 
highly resented any reference to his 
stiff elbow, which considerably inter- 
fered with the grace of his carriage, or 
to the altered handwriting, of which 
originally he had been vain. 

My fair readers will protest that these 
gentlemen would assuredly not be al- 
lowed to present pistols with two such 
interested ladies as the wife of one and 
the sister of the other in the company. 
But we have just seen one marched to 
custody in the picturesque narrative of 
Captain Goby, and when he emerged 
from a conference with Adspeth, Mrs. 
Gordon had joined her. 

“ My man,” Captain Goby would say, 
“‘was willing to do anything in reason 
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to prevent an ugly quarrel, but Mac- 
kenzie was bound to have blood. You 
see, it was no flash-in-the-pan quarrel, 
but one that had been growing steadily 
for months, and was to Mackenzie, at 
least, a serious affair. Sabervois, I 
believe, had never bothered his head 
over it. He was the most unthinking 
devil, and had like as not forgotten all 
about Mackenzie’s threats. But new 
that they were face to face there was 
hardly a chance of escaping an en- 
counter. Mackenzie and Adspeth were 
in the outer room, and Sabervois and I 
were in the little room with the piano. 
I watched him a moment through the 
door, and saw by the way he chewed 
his beard that his bad blood was up. 

““* You'll have to fight him,’ says I to 
Sabervois. 

“Old Gagnon went from one camp 
to the other, tearing his hair, and talking 
broken English. 

“* Mon Dieu! Have mercy, gentle- 
men; do not spill your blood on this 
little rest-house of ‘‘ Les Trois Beaux 
Canards.” It will be my fall-down, my 
disgrace, my license they will take him 
away, the Bishop he will condemn my 
soul to hell. I am not in order ; these 
excitements, these agitations will kill 
me; my great flesh is what you call 
unwholthy; this fat you see comes un- 
called for between my meat and my 
skin. Why will you desclate a poor 
man?’” 

But we must leave the babble of 
Captain Goby for a moment in order to 
explain the departure of Mrs. Gordon. 
Mrs. Mackenzie wishing to have her 
for an ally, or for a comfort, or merely 
for a companion in her cell, had pounded 
on the door and made such a hullabaloo 
that mine host of ‘ Les Trois Beaux 
Canards” was compelled to ascertain 
what she wanted. It was communi- 
cated to Captain Mackenzie that it was 
Mrs. Gordon that she wanted, where- 
upon Captain Mackenzie sends the key 
of the room to Captain Sabervois, who 
might, if he chose, conduct his sister 


to the captain’s wife. Whereupon it 
became necessary, such is the honour 
of male mortals, for M. Sabervois to 
turn the key upon both ladies, despite 
their protestations, and to return it to 
Captain Mackenzie, by the hand of his 
own messenger. So that whatever in- 
fluence the two ladies might have had, 
fair reader, was neutralized by four 
wails and a stout deal door. 

The preliminaries, in their absence, 
were neatly arranged by Adspeth and 
Goby, who were experts in such mat- 
ters. The snowstorm had begun to 
abate somewhat, and about dawn the 
sky was clear, except to the north- 
west, which showed the rear-guard of 
cloud retreating in heavy black masses. 
Although it had piled up snow upon 
the face of the country, the storm had 
deftly swept the little inn-yard as clear 
as a floor. In the early light of the 
morning, which fell fresh, and pure, 
and cold upon the snow, marking the 
curve of mound and drift with blue 
shadows, the two men faced each other. 
It was once more the petty passions 
of man displayed before the grand calm 
of nature. Such a morning would have 
furnished the atmosphere for pure 
austerities,- for sublime contemplation. 
On high one glorious star burned be- 
tween the coming sun and the receding 
cloud. 

They stood for a moment in the keen 
air, bareheaded and stripped to their 
shirts, and with bare arms. Upon the 
signal, they fired, their shots ringing 
sharp in the tense atmosphere. 

Captain Sabervois’ bullet, following 
his aim, went whistling over the roof 
of * Les Trois Beaux Canards,”’ to sink 
harmless somewhere in the snow. But 
Mackenzie’s weapon had been directed 
with a different purpose. 

Captain Goby was by Sabervois’ side 
in a moment, staunching the drop of 
blood from his shattered elbow, which 
had spattered the pure snow where he 
stood with crimson drops. Gragnon, 
the publican, who had been peering 
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from a crack of the door, the pallor of 
terror upon his face, his enormous 
bulk shaking like a reed in the wind, 
his men servants and his maid servants 
gathered behind him, looking over his 
shoulders or through his arms in terri- 
fied curiosity, now rushed out and 
endeavoured to carry M. Sabervois 
bodily into the house. The captain 
was, however, well able to walk, and 
with slight assistance from Goby, 
regained his quarters in the parlour. 

Simultaneously with the shot there 
was one scream which sounded faintly 
in the yard, and a dull shock which did 
not sound there at all. Mrs. Gordon 
had fainted suddenly and had fallen 
heavily upon the floor of the chamber. 
Whatever had passed between the two 
ladies has never been repeated by either, 
but the truth remains that from that 
day onward they were irreconcilable 
enemies, and it cost Mrs. Mackenzie no 
little self-denial to treat as a foe one 
who had surroundings so pleasant, and 
resources of entertainment so unlimited. 
But she never even made any attempt 
at reconciliation, and not long after 
the removal of the regiment put such 
an effort out of her power. 

It was but natural that Mrs. Gordon 
should suffer much trepidation at her 
brother’s danger. Mrs. Mackenzie 
beneath her merry exterior had an un- 
failing resource of courage, and although 
she was sensible of her share of the re- 
sponsibility in the dénouement, and had 
a double anxiety in that her husband 
and her friend were each in danger, 
she never blanched, and Goby always 
said that it was her promptitude which 
extracted the party from an untenable 
situation. 

“Here we would have been packed 
into a little ten-by-ten box of an ina, 
for God knows how long, as the roads 
in that colony are sometimes blocked 
for days, and, as you may imagine, it 
would have been cursedly unpleasant, 
if it hadn’t been that she insisted on 
going back to Montreal, forced Mac- 


kenzie to get two pairs of snowshoes, 
and started off with him to walk the 
three miles over the drifts, like a brick 
that she was. At first, you know, 
Sabervois would make light of his 
wound, and would hear no word of a 
doctor, but after an hour or so of agony 
he let one of Gagnon’s men go to the 
city. He had hardly started before Dr. 
Bruneau walked in, red in the face from 
his tramp on snowshoes. (It was two 
days before the roads were broken, 
and we could get to the city in our 
sleighs.) He confided to me afterwards 
that it was Mrs. Mackenzie who rushed 
into his office just as he had seated 
himself at breakfast, and besought him 
to walk out to ‘Les Trois Beaux 
Canards,’ and save Captain Sabervois, 
who was dying of a wound received in 
a fight with Captain Mackenzie. 

“Yes, she plumped out the whole 
story, she knew she could trust Bruneau, 
and there was no time for lies that 
morning. Sabervois was not dying of 
his wound, but he was damned uncom- 
fortable, and showed it, too. With all 
her faults, the little Mackenzie was a 
trump in those days, damn me, if she 
wasn’t !”’ 

It was with a lively curiosity that 
Mrs. Bagg beheld Mrs. Mackenzie, 
whom over-night she had been informed 
was sick of a headache, and Captain 
Mackenzie, who was, so Bagg had 
assured her, gone upon an excursion to 
Longueil with that desperate Adspeth, 
walk peaceably and unitedly down the 
street, the captain with two pairs of 
snowshoes over his broad back ! 

It was long afterwards that she heard 
the details of the story seriatim. They 
came to her bit by bit as a child makes 
up a picture puzzle, but it was not until 
the fate which shakes us like dice in a 
box had thrown her together with one 
of those same handmaidens of “ Les 
Trois Beaux Canards”’ that she found, 
as it were, the key-block which com- 
pletes the picture. 

Then, if her mind could have groped 
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into the past so far, she might have 
found some explanation for a matter 
which had always puzzled her—viz., 
the total disappearance after a certain 
date of the sable furs which had once 


about the same sables which the willing 
handmaiden was offering for the adorn- 
ment of her mistress. 

“ Ugh, take them away, there is blood 
on them!” 


Which, the reader may justly reason, 
was a curious instance of feminine 
inconsequence, if the said sables had 
come through the bounty of Mr. James 
Binnie. 


heightened the beauty of Mrs. 
Mackenzie. 

The present historian, who, of course, 
knows everything, might repeat an ex- 
clamation of Mrs. Mackenzie’s to Marie 
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Like wind, from hills of honey clover, brings 
A breath of melody so pure and sweet 
The heart takes up the music on its strings. 


P ‘HE unexpected charm of little things, 


When I behold a happy man awhile, 

Whose random laughter stops the guess of guile, 
I see some chubby babe of long ago 

Rubbing its dimples into this—his smile. 


Too light a kiss to leave so sweet a breath ? 


Look at the rose. How will it leave its wreath 
Of purple pride, its perfume and its soul ?— 
Wrapped in a seed—that tiny urn of death. 


Forgotten in the valley, soon or late, 
That urn is spilled into the hand of Fate: 

’Tis the old blood on fire, as red or white 
And white or red, that has meant Love or Hate. 


Would you foretell the colour of the rose, 
Unmindful of the changing bud that grows, 
Lift up the mother stalk, and in her face 
There read a mother’s answer—for she knows. 


O, heart that will not listen to the song 

Of little birds; O, eye that will not long 

- Pity the sweet pea, winged, but snared in flight, 
What brothers have you in the passing throng ? 
Another race for other worlds that gleam. 

The silver planets and the stars that seem 


Forbidden gold, if gathered to the reach 
Of our desire, would melt into a dream! 
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Miss Madge Lessing—The New “ Belle” 


o’clock at the Century Theatre, 
where I shall be rehearsing.” 

This was the reply I received from 
Miss Madge Lessing when I requested 
the privilege of calling upon her. And 
so, punctually at two o'clock, I pre- 
sented myself at the stage door and 
was ushered into the presence of one of 
the daintiest visitors America has yet 
sent to the English stage. But in 
coming here Miss Lessing is among her 
own again, for she is a native of this 
country. It is only necessary to look 
at her to conclude that her origin is 
partly Celtic. When I asked for con- 
firmation of this impression I was told 
that her parents are Irish. She has 
the black hair, blue eyes and fragile 
beauty of the true Milesian, and she 
hopes soon to have an opportunity of 
gratifying her longing to tour through 
the Emerald Isle. Miss Lessing laughs 
at the idea of being considered delicate ; 


‘| CAN see you on Monday at two 


she is proud of her good health and 


fond of out-door exercise—walking is 
her chief recreation. She is never so 
happy as when dressed in a short skirt, 
stout boots and otherwise equipped for 
a regular Jong distance tramp. Riding, 
too, gives her pleasure, but most of all 
is she devoted to her profession. 

When quite a child she determined 
that the stage should be her vocation, 
and, when she grew older and failed to 
get the consent of her parents to carry 
out her heart’s desire, she took the 
matter resolutely into her own hands 
and ran away from home in search of 
fame. This did not come at once, for 
her first engagement was in the chorus. 
Unlike some other successful young 
actresses, Miss Lessing is not ashamed 
of her humble beginning. Her ap- 
prenticeship was of short duration, and 
in three weeks’ time she was promoted 
to a more prominent position. Then 
came her engagement at the Casino, 


New York City, for the leading part in 
an extravaganza called ‘* Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” a production such as is 
labelled “ pantomine”’ in this country. 
This was the first part of any preten- 
sion Miss Lessing had yet undertaken. 
Seeing her at the Casino, and realising 
her ability, Mr. Francis Wilson at once 
secured her services as leading lady for 
a comic opera he was then producing. 
In this very congenial position Miss 
Lessing remained for three months, at 
the end of which time a previously 
signed contract called her elsewhere, 
much to her regret. 

Then followed her engagement by 
Mr. Arthur Collins for last year’s Drury 
Lane pantomine, and no one who saw 
her as ‘‘ Beauty”’ could find fault with 
Mr. Collins’ selection. Her “ Rosy 
Posy” song caught the town and won 
for her a snug little corner in the 
British playgoer’s heart. Miss Lessing 
is particularly pleased at the apprecia- 
tion the London public has shown for 
her efforts; she says their enthusiasm 
is a wonderful stimulant. 

In that inanity “ The Whirl of the 
Town” she was absolutely wasted, and 
this is to be followed by her appear- 
ance as “The Belle of New York the 
Second.” I cannot imagine a more 
discouraging task to an ambitious 
woman than to be obliged to take up 
another’s success—and such a world 
famous one, too—and have to listen to 
the avalanche of comparison that is 
bound to descend upon her. However, 
Miss Lessing is extremely philosophical 
and accepts the position with good 
grace. I hope she will soon have an 
opportunity worthy of her ability and 
gain the distinction her talents de- 
serve. 

When I asked Miss Lessing what 
she would like to have been had she 
been unable to carry out her wish to be 
an actress, she replied : 
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“It is too dreadful to think about. I 
can't imagine myself a success measur- 
ing ribbon nor counting change.” 

As it was nearly time for the new 
“ Belle” to take part in the rehearsal 


I took my departure, with the memory 
of a pleasant hour’s chat, and a sweet, 
winsome little face framed in a com- 
plete setting of black. 

CAROLINE A. MORTON. 


The Drummer-Boy’s Alarum 
By 


N army lay sleeping on the 

A tumbled land. The moon was 

full, but fell through a fleecy- 

white vapour and lighted the camps 
but vaguely with diffused radiance. 

The white tents gleamed out of the 
obscure shadow of valleys, and dark 
masses of horses and rows of commis- 
sariat waggons showed as anomalous 
humpsand splotches of darker shadows 
on the banks of the deep, silent river 
which had the mystery of death. 

The picquet line extended in a wide 
irregular semi-circle over the hills for 
miles. Behind the picquets lay the 
skirmishers entrenched, rolled in their 
blankets, their muskets beside them. 

In one of the tents well to the van of 
the army a drummer-boy lay wide 
awake—a young, slender, imaginative 
lad, who had been in camp but a few 
days and who hungered to be a soldier, 
not a drum-beater. He longed to 
handle guns. To play rat-tat was 
childish. 

He tossed restlessly about for a long 
time, and at last, mastered by his de- 
sire, arose and looked out on the camp. 
No one was stirring, and the stacked 
arms proved irresistible. He dressed 
and went out cautiously and stood erect 
in the shadow of a small oak, near the 
first stand of muskets. 

Gaining courage, he cautiously took 
a gun from its fellows and sat down to 
look at it by moonlight. 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


It seemed as if he werea man already 
as he handled the gun. He would 
have marched up and down with it, 
only he was a little afraid someone 
might see him there and order him to 
bed. 

It was marvellously still, and beauti- 
ful and solemn, as if the army had 
been re-absorbed into mother earth 
again. The boy dimly felt this 
solemnity, and with the gun across his 
lap he sat and listened with beating 
heart. 

If only they would let him march in - 
the ranks to-morrow ! 

Suddenly the cocked hammer of his 
gun fell, and the flash and its report 
stunned him for a moment. It seemed 
as loud as a cannon shot, and rolled 
away into the still air like the crack of 
doom. 

For three beats of his heart the lad 
listened to the echoes bounding from 
the hills and stabbing the perfect still- 
ness of the night like assassins. 

Thena scared picquet fired an answer- 
ing shot. Another excitable answered 
it; then a third, far away. With a 
flash of defensive inspiration the boy 
replaced the gun and scurried into his 
tent and lay listening, like a fugitive 
rabbit. A wild, hoarse, throaty voice 
arose, a Captain’s voice. 

“Company K._ Fall 
fall in, there ! ” 

A drummer, half-asleep, seized his 


in! Fall in, 
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drum and began the long roll, that ter- 
rible snarl whose jar brings the sleeping 
soldier to his feet as if by lightning 
stroke. 

Dim forms arose like phantoms. 
Officers beat, and called, and swore, 
and raced to and fro between the tents. 

The whole picquet line seemed to be 
firing. They were like a line of bricks, 
one shot brought forth another. The 
skirmishers took it up like watch-dogs 
on winter farms and passed the alarum 
along in drowsy thoughtlessness. 

Drum after drum took up the wild 
call. The still, beautiful night palpi- 
tated with the accelerating crescendo 
warning roar. 

Regimental bugles added their wild, 
sweet rveveille, and their voices ran over 
the hills fainter, faintly, far in the valley. 

“ FALL IN.” 

‘ Fall in.” 

“ Fall in.” 

Commands and queries ran along the 
regimental camps, down the valley and 
over the hills. Before each group of 


tents squads of soldiers formed in line 
with marvellous celerity. 

Old war horses neighed as shadowy 
troopers flung rattling saddles over 


them. The clank of accoutrements 
was heard on all sides. The hoarse, 
far-shouting of men to horses ran back 
to theriver, where the waggon trains lay 
encamped. 

And still the bugles called and the 
drummers played on. With roll after 
roll of snarling drums, with bugles 
echoing bugles, mile after mile of 
ranked and ready men, the army arose. 
Their rise was like the waking of nations 
on resurrection morn. It was majestic. 
It was terrible. 

The boy lying there shuddered with 
horror, and grew rigid with awe. It 
seemed that the end of the world had 


Oh! 


come suddenly, without warning. 
it was so grand and terrible ! 


Then the firing on the picquet line 
began to die away. The skirmish line 
also woke to its folly. 

One by one the near drums ceased 
their uproar. One by one the near 
bugles fell silent, and the distant calls 
seemed but sweet echoes, sleepy and 
jocular. 

Then the army listened. It held its 
breath there in the glorious moonlight 
and listened. 

Nothing was heard of war. The cool 
wind came from the dark mountains 
across the river gentle and admonitive. 

Horses moved restlessly and hoarse 
words passed along the line. Com- 
mands and angry inquiry mingled. 
Nothing was heard from the opposing 
legions. All was peaceful, hushed, 
solemn. 

Near his head in the grass the 
boy heard the first chirp of a cricket 
resuming his interrupted song. 

A horseman galloping wildly along 
scattered a new command, mixed with 
half-jocular oaths. He passed like a 
small whirlwind in summer plains, 
leaving the landscape stiller than 
before. 

Then the bugles sounded a new note 
—a softer note, a drowsy note, that 
was taken up and passed from point to 
point like a low gurgle of laughter. 

Then jests and muttered oaths brok 
from the men. The subdued clatter o 
their arms as they broke ranks died 
slowly away into silence. 

The cavalry bugles wailed from the 
valley: ‘‘ Lights out.” 

The army slept again under the 
misty blue sky, deluged with the faint 
light of the broad and smiling moon. 





ISLAMS POPE 


By Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 


LL is 
A mystery 
that 
concerns the 
grim recluse of 
the Yildiz, but 
mystery is en- 
chantment 
itself. The 
tense popular curiosity must value 
very high, then, any new light cast on 
the sinister despot in his _fortress- 
palace. Into Europe there have come 
recently certain Ottoman subjects, and 
these subjects have been inspired by 
the fresher, freer air about them to tell 
what they know; and so the-world 
learns with a start that there exists at 
this moment, out of jail, a man whose 
like the classics and history together 
can scarcely reproduce even should 
they submit a psychological composite 
of their very choicest specimens. Such 
a composite would require the cold, 
pitiless ambition of Richard III., the 
consummate craft of Richelieu with 
the Italian finesse and falsity of 
Machiavelli, the blood-thirstiness of 
a mad Caligula, the ruthlessness of 
Genghis Khan, the refinement in tor- 
turing of Torquemada, the craven 
superstition of Macbeth, the parsimony 
of Mazarin, the awful fear of the 
Hereafter of Louis XI., and, more 
striking than any of these, a cowardice 
without parallel iri human records. 
And even then we would have only the 
merest outline of the Sultan of Turkey, 
as revealed to us in the new portrait 
from these Ottoman subjects who tell 
what they know. 
““C’est un monstre,”” said one of them, 
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almost with a shudder, with a hiss 
certainly. And there, in a word, you 
have this pen-picture of Abdul Hamid. 

The Young Turks, it should be 
understood. are independent thinkers. 
That is why they are not in Turkey. 
Another definition is this: they are 
those Ottoman subjects abroad who do 
not accept the twelve pounds a month 
which it is declared that the Sultan 
pays for the services of a closed mouth. 
In the Times and the Matin a recent 
despatch from Constantinople stated 
that the Porte is now seeking an extra- 
dition treaty under which members of 
the Young Turk party may be brought 
back. Sometimesa Young Turk accepts 
pardon and returns of his own free 
will. And just here comes in the Tale 
of the Bad Coffee. It was retold last 
April in a French court of justice. 
The Turkish ambassador accused two 
of his compatriots, Fuad and Kemal, 
of abuse of confidence. Kemal had 
founded a newspaper in Geneva, which, 
as the organ of the Young Turks, was 
violently opposed to the Sultan’s 
administration. The paper was, more- 
over, accurately informed of State 
affairs and scandals. Fuad was the 
source of the information, for at that 
time he was secretary of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs at Constantinople. 
It was an indelicacy on Fuad’s part, 
but nevertheless the paper’s accusa- 
tions thereby became much too true. 
Both young men later came to Paris. 
The ambassador entertained them, and 
started them back home with the 
imperial pardon. He paid their fare 
and expenses, 350 francs each. But 
they did not go back, and in court they 
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explained why. The reason was a 
mysterious note which they obtained 
and opened. It was signed by the 
ambassador, and addressed to the 
secretary-general of the imperial palace 
at Constantinople, informing him that 
he had sent therewith the two Young 
Turks demanded. ‘I know too well 
what that means,” said Kemal. “It 
is the bad coffee served hot when you 
land. I have seen and know of several 
thousand Young Turks who were par- 
doned, then poisoned on their arrival.” 
The two prisoners were released, as 
they had not touched the money con- 
sideration of their return home. 
Another of these refugees, who was 
for three years even in the entourage of 
the Sultan, has written a book. His 
work has created a sensation in Europe, 
not only because of the startling 
picture drawn therein of Abdul Hamid, 
but also because of the author’s excep- 
tional opportunities for being correctly 
informed. His name is A. Adossides, 


though he is best known under his pen- 


name of Georges Dorys. Though an 
Ottoman subject, he is of pure Greek 
blood. His father was Constantine 
Adossides Pasha, Prince of Samos, 
governor-general of Crete. On account 
of the unpleasantness of tyranny, young 
Dorys resigned his government post 
and began corresponding for the Daily 
Chronicle and other journals. Natur- 
ally things grew more unpleasant yet, 
and finally he escaped from Constanti- 
nople disguised as a French officer. 
Since then he has followed journalism 
in Paris. His favourite theme is the 
Sultan. For him the despot is a 
piquantly elusive study of psychological 
contradictions. It is fascination based 
on mystery and on hate, for as a loyal 
Ottoman Dorys hates the Sultan for 
making Turkey a possible easy prey for 
Russia. 

Dorys describes Abdul Hamid as he 
looks to-day—old, feeble, shrivelled, 
with a face that shows all the workings 
of evil cunning and abject terror. He 
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is but fifty-nine years old, but the 
changes since his accession to the 
throne twenty-five years ago are only 
partly due. to time. His jaws are 
heavy to brutality. The cheek-bones 
bulge as from a death’s-head. An ugly 
wiry beard is mottled from dark brown 
to a rusty red, due to shiftless dyeing. 
His emaciated pallor is heightened by 
the ungainly fez that covers his bald- 
ness. The nose is that of a vulture. 
The upper lip, hidden under his mous- 
tache, is refined and cruel; the lower, 
thick and sensual. The eyes, deep in 
their sockets and half-veiled by shaggy 
brows, are lighted by a “shifting 
flame,” and strike the beholder with 
uneasiness, like the eyes of a madman. 
The Sultan is distressingly thin. He 
lives by his nerves alone, and this in 
great part explains the many contra- 
dictions in his character. The family 
strain of insanity taints his blood. 
He is a nervous monomaniac, of the 
persecuted-persecutor type. His mania 
is the fear of death. All his powers of 
mind are devoted to self-preservation, 
and they are by now monstrously 
developed to the choking out of other 
faculties. He detects peril by instinct, 
though his diseased imagination swells 
it out of all proportion. He can judge 
and use men, and he is an adept 
manipulator of all the ruses of intrigue 
and diplomacy. 

By guile, in fact, he mounted to the 
throne. The story, as told by his new 
biographer, is largely a parallel of the 
usurpation of Richard III. An elder 
brother, the Sultan Mourad, stood in 
his way. Abdul nursed a prophecy 
that he would one day reign. He isa 
votary of the black art, and it is 
declared that he tried incantations on 
a wax image of Mourad, besides the 
more practical means of seeking to 
corrupt his physicians. The Duke of 
Buckingham in this plot of ambition 
was a sincere though deluded patriot, 
the Pasha Midhat. Midhat appre- 
ciated that. Mourad was incapable of 
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government, and favoured his deposi- 
tion. He and other dignitaries thought 
the prince Abdul a generous liberal, 
besides a saintly character, to judge 
from his pity and solicitude for his 
brother, and his modest reticence about 
doing the reigning himself. Again we 
are reminded of Shakespeare’s Richard, 
this time between two priests when the 
Lord Mayor comes to beseech him to 
accept the crown. But the kingmaker 
Midhat, like Warwick, soon regretted 
his ardour. His body was delivered at 
the Yildiz, labelled ‘‘ Works of Art— 
Japanese Ivory.” His death may have 
been due largely to a paper that he 
held, but which he sent to London for 
safe keeping. In this paper the prince 
Abdul engaged himself to give back the 
throne in case Mourad recovered. 


Mourad is said to have recovered soon 
after, but as Midhat was dead, Abdul 
has not been reminded of his agree- 


ment. 
The usurpation was carried to the 


extreme. Even the crowning celebra- 
tions prepared and waiting for Mourad’s 
recovery were used up on Abdul. The 
new monarch then locked his brother 
up in the Tcheragan Palace, and has 
kept him there ever since. He charged 
Mourad with embezzling State treasure, 
and thus blackened his honour. He 
had his name struck from the list of 
sultans, and no history in Turkey 
mentions Mourad V. He even wanted 
to marry the captive’s daughter to a 
profligate favourite. He proposed to 
his council of ministers that Mourad 
should be executed, since the law did 
not allow of two sultans existing at the 
same time. This last was prevented 
only by the daring opposition of two 
members of the council. Abdul did 
really grant the promised constitution, 
but his cunning soon found a way to be 
rid of it. He craftily sowed discord 
between the new-born parliament and 
his ministers. Then his ministers in 
disgust implored him not to have a 
parliament any more, and Abdul reluc- 
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tantly acceded in the interests of 
tranquillity. Becoming thus absolute, 
he fortified himself in the Yildiz, and 
settled down to being a despot in 
earnest. 

Abdul Hamid’s favourite book is 
‘*The Prince,” by Machiavelli. It is 
his hand-manual of statecraft. He has 
proved a past master of the sly Italian 
school, adding to it his own insidious 
Oriental genius. By ruse -he climbed 
to power, and by it since then he has 
kept himself alive and unhung. He 
sometimes surrenders to force, but only 
to win back the advantage later. A 
profound calculator, he is never at the 
end of his expedients. He ever evolves 
some new jugglery to dodge a peril, 
and his escapes seem like miracles. 
The imperial jockey knows how to set 
tiaps, too, and his enemies seldom fail 
to dropin. A vengeance long fattened 
becomes a voluptuous mental feast. 
The life of a troublesome subject 
counts for nothing, and the flow of 
blood is a soothing bath for his quiver- 
ing nerves. Policy or fear of revenge 
may prompt repentance. He takes 
care to appear gentle and good, so that 
people will believe in his reserve 
“treasures of tenderness.”” He seeks 
sympathy, and often poses as the 
victim of malice and ingratitude, and 
this he can do with a convincing 
sincerity. He makes his coarse voice 
soft and caressing, and wins hearts by 
his seductive charm. He combines all 
the telling points of the Oriental and 
European arts of politeness. He is 
especially affable to foreigners, who are 
for ever after filled with extravagant 
praise of the gracious potentate. 
‘** Sunset ” Cox, one-time ambassador 
to the Sublime Porte, seems in his book 
to have succumbed to the same 
hypnotic influence. Abdul hopes by 
these flattering courtesies to counteract 
the flings of the foreign press. He 
can be equally “lovely” to his own 
subjects, when occasion requires. He 
asks after a sick functionary with quite 
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a motherly solicitude. And to win 
over some powerful Turk or possible 
tool, he inaugurates a patient campaign 
of honours, offices, etc. His agents are 
often beautiful women. By his ex- 
haustless wiles he has debauched much 
of the integrity of his empire. He 
has sought to corrupt foreign news- 
papers, politicians, and diplomats. His 
vanity must be enormous, for he is 
even charged with an attempt to bribe 
the Times, and with estimating Bis- 
marck’s price at {1,000,000 Turkish. 
His Armenian massacre expense 
account includes 640 decorations and 
£235,000 Turkish. 

The guile of Abdul Hamid can sink 
to petty deceits. Dorys related to the 
writer that a chamberlain came to him 
one day, pleaded poverty, and begged 
the gift of ahouse. Abdul bade him go 
ahead and pick out one that suited him. 
The forced sale of the _ property, 


virtually confiscation, would follow in 
the ordinary routine of such affairs. 
But it so happened that the chamber- 


lain chose a residence that had fallen 
to the crown owing to lack of heirs. 
Abdul said he would think about it. 
The chamberlain later persisted, and 
this time the Sultan expressed his 
deepest regrets, but a lady of his 
harem had taken a fancy to that very 
same house. It was very awkward, 
but—‘‘ Here, wait a moment, and I 
will prove it to you.” Saying which, 
the Sultan stepped behind a screen, 
opened a door, and called to some one 
within. A woman’s voice answered. 
Then Abdul spoke. ‘Here is my 
chamberlain here, who insists on 
having that house you know of. Now, 
what am I—” The pouting tones of 
the lady interrupted him. The horrid 
chamberlain could do without, etc. 
Now, the chamberlain was a curious 
chamberlain, and he had peeped behind 
the screen. There was no one there 
besides the Sultan, who was carrying 
on the conversation with himself. 
Abdul Hamid has been called an 


anachronism of history, and such he 
is. The civilisation of to-day may 
well be amazed. He is not only as 
absolute a tyrant as any caliph of the 
dark ages, but his power races un- 
checked like a scourge wherever in his 
dominions his insane ferocity might 
drive. Yet this incontinent luxury of 
crime has not been punished. In truth, 
his is a reign that has somehow slipped 
out of the night of the past into the 
self-complacent high noon of the 
present. The consummate artfulness 
with which he has kept off avenging 
nations by pitting them against one 
another—that is the most colossal 
monument to his guile. His cruelty 
has two phases, the brutal thirst for 
blood in flowing streams, and, second, 
the refined delight in novelties of 
torture and mysterious deaths. His 
massacres are clotted blotches on the 
last bright decade of the nineteenth 
century. He has massacred generally 
and impartially and pretty thoroughly. 
In the Armenian shambles of 1894-96, 
300,000 human beings were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, and burned, and 
a carefully organised famine faced the 
survivors. A mere incident was the 
burning of 3,000 women and children 
and old men in the cathedral of Orfa. 
There was behind all this a methodic 
plan for the extermination of the 
Armenian race. When the Armenians 
made a demonstration in 1895, Abdul 
warned their patriarch in these words : 
“ Perhaps they are trying to provoke 
European intervention? Very well; 
but remember this, before the foreign 
fleets can enter the Straits, the waves 
of the Bosphorus will be reddened by 
the blood of all the Armenians.” As 
to his subjects of his own faith, his 
feeling is only of contempt. They are 
“acorns, fit to be strung up to oaks.” 
The Sultan can be cruel in gaiety 
and in anger. When fury takes him, 
he gives way to ungovernable violence. 
Dorys tells how he throws ink-stands 
at his secretaries or fires revolvers. At 
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such times he is the ruffianly mur- 
derer. But the other side of his 
cruelty is more classical and Oriental. 
It is touched by the artistic and worked 
out dramatically. It is diabolical, but 
gentlemanly. He indulges in the 
luxury of private dungeons and inqui- 
sition chambers, as, for instance, the 
Malta and Tchadir kiosks of the Yildiz. 
Here those persons accused by his 
spies are questioned. His Majesty 
himself is within hearing, though in- 
visible. The tortures are often of the 
most odious ingenuity. The jester 
Kiathané Imamy exercised his sense of 
humour in an invention which gradu- 
ally presses on the sensitive portions of 
the body—a valued discovery, for -it 
causes the most excruciating pain 
without the inconvenience of killing. 
It sometimes does kill, but the 
guarantee does not cover that. Keep- 
ing a_ victim 
popular in 
tribunals. 

Good, honest executions are not fre- 
quent in the Yildiz. Abdul prefers 
them done outside. They are seldom 
commanded formally. A_ significant 
hint suffices. A certain seal on a de- 
cree of exile means death en route. 
Most of the executions that do take 
place in the palace are private family 
affairs—women or eunuchs. Abdul is 
not a gallant himself, but he is terribly 
jealous of that honour of his distributed 
among dozens of simple, doll-like 
houris. He strikes on faintest sus- 
picion, and the victims of these dark 
dramas are uncounted. Harem eti- 
quette forbids inquiries about a woman 
who has disappeared. Strangulation, 
the Bosphorus—the old whispered story 
is again repeated. Even Abdul’s own 
eldest son is kept a prisoner for a 
youthful indiscretion. 

Between the two phases of his wrath 
a doomed man seldom escapes. His 
patience for vengeance is infinite, and 
he would barter a province for an 
enemy. Dorys is authority for the 


from sleeping is also 
personal 


the Sultan’s 


following bit of inside history. It con- 
cerns Midhat Pasha, the reformer and 
kingmaker. Two months after grant- 
ing it, Abdul exiled Midhat, in order to 
revoke the constitution. Midhat es- 
caped to Europe, whereupon the Sultan 
became uneasy. He persuaded Midhat 
to come back to Constantinople, made 
him governor-general of Syria, then 
transferred him to Smyrna. Next he 
prepared his ruin, under the cloak of 
charging him with the murder of the 
Sultan Abdul Aziz. Abdul Aziz was 
Abdul Hamid’s uncle and the predeces- 
sor of Mourad. Midhat had had him 
dethroned because he had gone insane, 
as with Mourad later. Shortly after 
his deposition Abdul Aziz committed 
suicide. Abdul Hamid, however, now 
chose that he had been murdered. But 
Midhat heard of the plot, and took 
refuge under the French flag before he 
could be arrested. The French sur- 
rendered him, and in return received 
the province of Tunis. Poor old Mid- 
hat was convicted on the evidence of a 
woman’s dream, exiled, then quietly 
assassinated. 

Though Abdul Hamid outdoes most 
personages of history, either in cunning 
or cruelty, yet any drama with him in 
the principal ré/e would not be a drama 
of either of these. It would be a drama 
of cowardice, and the most fearful of 
dramas at that. Terror of man, of 
disease, of the calamities of nature, of 
aught spelling “death,” is the trait in 
the Sultan’s character that dominates 
all the others. The Young Turks are 
to be credited with laying bare this 
weakness of their prince, for otherwise 
he might pass for a brave man. For 
instance, after the earthquake at Con- 
stantinople recently, he was described 
as a paragon of sang froid. However, 
the people of Constantinople smile 
sceptically, for they know that at the 
moment he was excessively pale, and 
that he clung in panic to his throne. 
Afterwards, as soon as he learned the 
cause of the shock, he reconstructed 
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himself into an intrepid hero. Again, 
when Ali Souavi tried to rescue Mourad 
from prison, and at the moment when 
Souavi’s followers were being cut down 
by the imperial troops, Abdul was 
found in the park of Yildiz over a 
mile away, running like wild and cry- 
ing out that assassins were pursuing 
him. Hundreds of such instances are 
related by the Young Turks and 
seconded by the press despatches. 

One day M. Vambéry, the Hungarian 
Orientalist, was received informally at 
the palace. This was not an unusual 
thing, as Professor Vambéry had been 
Abdul’s tutor, and since then almost an 
intimate. Quite naturally, then, the 
Sultan turned to the one guard in the 
apartment and ordered him to retire. 
The guard took a step backwards and 
halted as rigid as before. Abdul re- 
peated the order, same result. Once 


more he had to command, and this 
time the man obeyed. 

Professor Vambéry was astonished at 
this evidence of absolute power in the 


Sultan’s private household. Abdul 
smiled, and explained. It happened 
often that he wished to show faith in 
a guest, that is, only apparently. He 
would order the guard to retire, the 
guard would remain, and Abdul would 
go on with the conversation, seemingly 
under the impression that the guard 
had really gone. Only the third com- 
mand was to be taken literally. 

When the Sultan had finished this 
little confidence, he invited the pro- 
fessor to sit opposite him at a little 
table and have some tea. Now the 
Sultan does not take sugar, so he for- 
got to offer his visitor any. The bowl 
was at the Sultan’s elbow, but the pro- 
fessor was not used to asking monarchs 
to wait on him. Still he could not 
drink the tea as it was, and he leaned 
over the table to reach for the sugar. 
All in a flash the Sultan was on his 
feet, his hand at his pocket, his face 
pallid. The gesture of the harmless old 
savant looked to him like assassination. 


Once when Dorys’s father, the Prince 
of Samos, was retiring from an audience, 
he stumbled in his backward steps and 
fell. In a moment the Sultan had 
pressed a spring behind him. The 
wall opened and he vanished within, 
safe from the suspected attack. Abrupt 
gestures in his presence often cost dear. 
Several victims are mentioned, one a 
gardener in the royal park whom Ab- 
dul shot dead for rising too quickly to 
an attitude of respect. Another time 
he found the child of a palace domestic 
playing with his mislaid revolver, and 
he had her tortured in the hope of re- 
vealing a plot. 

His magnificent Yildiz is a monu- 
ment to fear. It is assassin proof, 
bomb proof, earthquake proof, fire 
proof, microbe proof. One wonders 
how Death will manage to come up 
with this well-fortified man. Architects 
and engineers are building and rebuild- 
ing incessantly. Some new secret re- 
treat is always under way. The entire 
domain is surrounded by an immense 
wall, thirty feet high, and the choicest 
troops of the empire stand guard around 
it. An inner wall twelve feet thick 
with gates of iron encloses the private 
residence itself. The walls of his own 
dwelling are filled with armour plate, in 
case of projectiles. It is said that a 
mysterious passage connects with ten 
secret bed chambers, forming an intri- 
cate labyrinth. No one but his body 
attendant knows where the Sultan may 
sleep during any particular night. He 
has electric lights and telephones in 
his own apartments, but forbids them 
in Constantinople. Telephones might 
prove handy for conspirators, and he 
believes that a dynamite cartridge 
could be sent over a wire into the 
palace. He fears electric explosions, 
so Constantinople still gets along with 
gaslight. He hates the word dynamo, 
because it sounds like dynamite. Bal- 
loons are tabooed, lest one should pause 
over him long enough to drop a chunk 
of explosive. As to the regal luxury of 
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the Yildiz, that is a matter of course. 
The domain is a small world in itself. 
Five thousand people live within the 
outer wall, not counting a small army 
of workmen and the 7,000 imperial 
guardsmen. There are shops, factories, 
arsenals, stables, a library, museum, 
picture gallery, theatre, and even a 
menagerie. The monarch loves trees, 
but he keeps their branches well lopped 
off, so that he can see to the farther- 
most corner of his park. 

Abdul Hamid’s programme for the 
day is a journal of cowardice. He 
rises by five o'clock, for he limits to 
the utmost his lapse into the helpless- 
ness of sleep. He takes a cold bath— 
vapour baths and massage might reduce 
his poor skeleton yet more—and after 
the bath comes coffee and cigarettes, 
both made in his presence and both 
kept up all day long. He is a very 
busy man, but his affairs are mostly 
spies’ reports and translations of foreign 
press comments. The real business of 


State may drag for months and years. 
In solitary splendour he eats gingerly 


of his dinner. Imposing pages bring 
on the viands in solemn procession. 
The plates are under seal, just as they 
were sent from the kitchen. The 
kitchen, by the way, is an armoured 
box with iron shutters. The august 
diner often asks an attendant to 
taste this or that, or uses the same 
precaution onthe dogs and cats around 
him. He suffers from stomach troubles, 
so in a few minutes the repast is 
finished. 

Abdul retires late. From behind a 
screen the grand master of the ward- 
robe reads to him fearful tales of blood 
and murder. His sleep is unquiet and 
nervous. He wakes up frequently and 
calls aloud forcompany. Or he mounts 
to the roof and scans the neighbour- 
hood with a glass. If he has a bad 
dream, a sorcerer must come to inter- 
pret it for him. He is afraid of the 
dark, and his residence is always as 
light as day. Often an orchestra plays 


till late to break the dread silence of 
night, and his guards must tramp in- 
cessantly, so that he can hear the foot- 
falls. In times of trouble he often goes 
forty-eight hours without sleep. Then 
follows a terrible nervous crisis. An 
instance was at the time of the escape 
of his brother-in-law, Damad-Mahoud, 
to Europe. His rage over the attention 
drawn on him during that affair knew 
no bounds. 

Abdul, though, has never been 
“ officially” sick. He is his own doc- 
tor, for he cannot trust a physician to 
examine him. Here may be noted a re- 
markable contradiction in his character, 
for though inspired by fear, it is on the 
side of strength. His mother, a Cir- 
cassian dancing girl, died of consump- 
tion. The Sultan Abdul Medjid, quite 
probably, his father, was victim to the 
same disease. By a marvel Abdul 
Hamid has not also succumbed. But 
he has fought down and conquered his 
natural passions, and his life has been 
most temperate for an Eastern poten- 
tate. His cowardice has even brought 
one benefit to his people. Abdul 
trembles under the prophecy that he 
will die of a disease from without, and 
he has become a microphobe. There- 
fore the Turkish quarantine is a model 
of severity. In his fear of contagion 
he will not touch a document till it has 
passed through a disinfecting stove. As 
he cannot make his clothes himself, he 
walks before his tai!or, who must measure 
him by eye. He has two pockets for 
pistols, and would like to forbid the 
saine to his subjects. At any rate, it is 
unwise to reach for a pocket if he is 
present. Sadyk Pasha, grand vizier, 
was exiled after doing that very thing, 
though the unfortunate statesman was 
simply fumbling for a state paper. 

The Sultan’s religion is a blending of 
doubt and superstition. He is not a 
believer, and therefore not pious, but 
he is foolishly credulous. It is a dark, 
craven religion, all fear and terror. He 
is not a fatalist, and in the silly confi- 
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dence in his own wits he seeks to out- 
wit destiny. Thoughts of the Hereafter 
and its torments rack him with agony. 
Then he prays in sudden fervour, and 
it is said that he makes secret vows and 
flogs himself. But he soon gets dis- 
couraged and turns sceptic again. He 
is shrewd enough, however, to be a de- 
vout chief of the Faithful, and he makes 
use of the piety of the Mussulmans. 
He encourages ignorant fanaticism. 
His censorship extends to the liberal 
tendencies of even the Koran itself. 
He banished one scholar who dared 
interpret the sacred book from this 
standpoint. He has no love for Chris- 
tianity, though he simulates respect for 
all creeds. But he hates and distrusts 
most of all an Islam proselyte. 

In the above picture of the Sultan, 
drawn from the evidence of the Young 
Turks, including the Greek Adossides 
and his book, ‘“‘ Abdul Hamid Intime,” 
there do not appear always the proofs 
incontrovertible. Nor can they be ex- 


pected. The story stands as convinc- 


ing as any history written of a tyrant 
recluse. The Greek presents a remark- 


ably consistent case, considering the 
many contradictions in Abdul’s char- 
acter. The Sultan is living yet, and he 
knows how black he is painted. He 
can disprove the libels, if such they are. 
But his defence is in itself a condemna- 
tion—the pardon of the defamer—the 
defamer’s disappearance or sudden ill- 
ness on arriving at Constantinople. 
There is no other ruler living to-day 
who suffers universal vilification from 
his subjects abroad. There must be 
something behind such unanimity of 
slander. And, again, the statements of 
the Young Turks fit in surprisingly well 
with what the world already knows of 
Abdul Hamid. But, after all, what does 
the world know? The only time the 
Sultan gives himself a chance to be 
known of men is when, once a year, he 
goes to church, a ceremony forced on 
bim. There is a vision of a carriage 
flying swiftly through the streets be- 
tween files of soldiers. The world, 
given this one fleeting glimpse, would 
most likely construct just such a 
man as the Abdul Hamid pictured 
above. 
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his answer. It was not the 

answer he had expected. 

“So be it,” he replied. ‘“ Your 
government had better appoint your 
successor at once. Good morning.” 

“You will die suddenly some day,” 
said Maurice. 

Beauvais shrugged, and departed. 

It was a dreary, long day for the 
prisoner, who saw no one but his jailers. 
He wondered at what time they would 
start for Brunnstadt. He had never 
seen Brunnstadt. He hoped the city 
would interest him. Was he to be 
disposed of on the road? No, that 
could scarcely be; there would be too 
many witnesses. In the city prison, 
then? that was possible. The outlook 
was not rose-coloured. He set to work 
to challenge each of his jailers, but this 
did not serve. At 5 o'clock the bluff 
old Colonel Mollendorf came in. He 
dismissed the troopers, who were glad 
enough to be relieved. 

“I'll be responsible for the prisoner 
from now on,” he said. Assoon as he and 
Maurice were alone he propped his 
chin and contemplated the sullen face 
of the prisoner. “ Well, my son, I am 
positive that you have been accused 
somewhat hastily, but that’s the way 
women have, jumping at conclusions 
ere they read the preface. But you 
must give madame credit for being 
honest in the matter, as well as the 
others. Beauvais is positive that the 
move of the archbishop was due to your 
selling out to him. Come, tell me the 
story. If you wish, I’Jl promise not to 
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repeat it. Madame is determined to 
lock you up in any event.” 

There wassomething solikeable about 
the old warrior that Maurice relented. 

‘* There was nothing in the gun-bar- 
rels,” he said. ‘‘ Some one entered that 
room before I did. I thought at first 
that Beauvais had them; but he is the 
last man in the world to dispose of 
them to the prelate. But has the arch- 
bishop got them? I wish I knew. 
That’s all there is to the story.” 

“And her royal highness’ dog ?” 
slyly. 

‘What! Did you hear about that?” 
Maurice flushed. 

“ There is little going on in Bleiberg 
that we don’t hear about. The princess 
is charming. Poor girl!” 

**Madame’s victory will have 2 
strange odour. Can she not let the 
king die in peace ?” 

*“My son, she dares not. 
throne was vacant of a king— 
not talk politics.” 

‘“ Madame has no love for me,” said 
Maurice. 

‘* Madame has no love for any one, if 
that will give you any satisfaction.” 

“It does. My lord the Englishman 
came near striking me last night.” 

“TI would not lay that up against 
him. Madame was the power behind 
the throne.” 

* And the impulse behind madame?” 
smiling. 

“‘You are the only man who has ever 
crossed madame’s path; she cannot 
forget it.” 

“And she has put me in a bad light, 


If that 
Let us 
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so far as Fitzgerald is concerned. A 
man will beiieve anything a woman says 
to him, if he loves her.” 

‘“* Let us also avoid dissertations.” 

“What do you want to talk about ?” 

“Yourself; you are interesting, enter- 
taining, and instructive,” the colonel 
answered, laughing. ‘‘I never ran 
across an American who wasn’t, and I 
have met quite a few. What have you 
done to Beauvais ?” 

“It is not exactly what I’ve done; it 
is what I know.” 

“ What do you know ?” 

Maurice repeated the story. 

‘And you bested him at the rapiers ?” 
in astonishment. 

“Is there anything startling about 
it?” asked Maurice. 

‘‘ He has no match hereabout.”” The 


colonel looked across the table at the 
smooth-faced boy—he was scarcely else 
-and reflected. 
up the army ?” 
“The army in America doesn’t run 
to good clothes; the officers have to 


‘* Why did you give 


work harder than the privates, and save 
in Washington their social status is 
nil. Besides, there is too much fighting 
going on all the time. Here an officer 
is always on dress parade.” 

“Still, we are always ready. In the 
past we shew up pretty well in history. 
But to return to Beauvais, it is very 
embarrassing, very.” 

“It will be for him, if I live long 
enough.” 

“Eh?” 

‘“* Beauvais has promised to push me 
off the board, to use his own words. I 
am wondering how he will do it.” 

“ Don’t let that disturb you ; he will 
do nothing—now. Well, well; it is all 
a sorry game; and I find that making 
history has its disadvantages. But I 
have dandled madame as a child on my 
knee, and her wish is law; wherever 
her fortunes lead, I must follow. She 
will win; she cannot help winning. 
But I pity that poor devil of a king, 
who, they say, is now bereft of speech. 
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Ah, had he been a man, I could have 
gone into his heart and soul.”’ 

“He is on his deathbed. And his 
daughter, God knows what is in store 
for her. Prince Frederick is dallying 
with his peasant girl. The day for the 
wedding has come and gone, unless he 
turned up to-day, which is not likely.” 

“Which is not likely indeed,” re- 
peated the colonel sadly. He pulled 
out his pipe. He smoked for a time. 
*“‘ But let us not judge harshly, says the 
book. There may be circumstances 
over which Prince Frederick has no 
control. I suppose your sympathies 
are on the other side of the path. 
Youth is always quick and generous; 
it never stops to weigh causes or to 
reason why. And, strange, its judg- 
ment is almost always unerring. I am 
going to share my dinner with you to- 
night. I'll try to brighten you up a 
bit.” 

“Thanks.” 

“And after dinner we'll play poker 
til. they come to take you to Brunn- 
stadt.” 

“What sort of a city is it ?” 

“You will not see much of it; so I 
will not take the trouble to tell you that 
it is slightly inferior to Bleiberg.”’ 

Sure enough, when the dark of even- 
ing fell two servants entered with trays 
and baskets, and proceeded to lay the 
spread on the table. They put new 
candles in the bayonets. 

‘‘Ha!” said the colonel; ‘‘ you have 
forgotten the wine, rascals !” 

“Bring a dozen bottles,” Maurice 
suggested, having an idea in mind. 

“ Eh?” 

‘*Remember, colonel, I’ve been a 
soldier and a journalist in a country 
where they only wash with water. In 
the summer we have whiskey iced, in 
the winter we have it hot; an antidote 
for both heat and cold. Ah, colonel, if 
only you might sniff a mint-julep !”” 

**A dozen bottles, then,’ said the 
colonel to the servants, who retired to 
execute the order. 
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“ How old will it be?” asked Maurice. 

““Twice your age, my son. But do 
not make any miscalculation in regard 
to my capacity for Tokayer.” 

“Any miscalulation!”” Mauriceechoed. 

“Yes; if you plan to get me drunk. 
There are no troopers about, and it 
would be easy enough for you to slip 
out if I were to lose my head.” 

Maurice's laugh had a false ring to 
it. The colonel had made a _ very 
shrewd guess. 

“Well !” said the colonel, with a ges- 
ture toward the table. - 

They sat down, and both made an 
excellent dinner. Maurice demolished 
a roasted pheasant, stuffed with chest- 
nuts, while the colonel disintegrated a 
duck. The wine came, and the servants 
ranged six bottles at the side of each 
plate. It was done so gravely that 
Maurice laughed heartily. The wine 
was the oldest in madame’s cellar, and 
Maurice wondered at the colonel’s 
temerity in selecting it. The bottles 


were of thick glass, flat bottomed, and 


ungainly, and Maurice figured that 
there was more than a pint in each. 
It possessed a delicious bouquet. The 
colonel emptied three bottles, and with 
no more effect than if the wine had 
been water. Maurice did not appre- 
ciate this feat till he had _ himself 
emptied a bottle. It was then he saw 
that the boot was likely to be on the 
other foot. He looked at the colonel 
enviously ; the old soldier was a gulf. 
He had miscalculated, indeed. But he 
was fertile in plans ; and a more reason- 
able one occurred to him. He drank 
another bottle, and began to talk ver- 
bosely. Later he grew confidential. 
He told the colonel a great many things 
which had never happened, things 
impossible and improbable. The colonel 
listened soberly, and nodded now and 
again. Dinner past, they pushed the 
remains aside and began to play poker, 
a game at which the colonel proved 
to be no novice, much to Maurice’s 
wonder. 


“Why, you know the game as thor. 
oughly as an Arizona corporal.” 

“I generally spend a month of the 
winter in Vienna. One of your com- 
patriots taught me the interesting 
game.” The colonel shuffled the cards. 
“It is the great American game, so | 
am told.” 

**O, they play checkers in the New 
England states,” said Maurice, hic- 
coughing slightly. ‘‘ But out west and 
in all the great cities poker has the 
way.” 

“What have you got?” asked the 
colonel, answering a call. 

* Jacks full.” 

‘“‘ Take the pot,” and this American- 
ism came so naturally that Maurice 
roared. 

“ Poker is a great preliminary study 
to diplomacy,” said the colonel, as he 
scrutinised his hand. ‘‘ You raise it ?” 

“Yes. One card. Diplomacy ? So 
it is. I played a game with the Chinese 
ambassador in Washington one night. 
I was teaching him how to play. I 
lost all the ready money I had with me. 
Next day I found out that he was the 
shrewdest player in the diplomatic 
circles. Let’s make it a jackpot.” 

** All the same to me.” 

And the game went on. Presently 
Maurice threw aside his coat. He was 
feeling the warmth of the wine, but he 
opened another bottle. 

“‘ Is there any truth,” said the colonel, 
“about your shooting a man who is 
found cheating in your country?” 

“ There is, if you can draw quicker 
than he.” Maurice glanced at his 
hand and threw it down. 

** What did you have?” 

“Nothing. I was trying to fill a 
straight.” 

** So was I,” said the colonel, sweep- 
ing the board. ‘It’s your deal.” He 
unbuttoned his coat. 

Maurice felt a shiver of delight. 
Sticking out of the colonel’s belt was 
the ebony handle of a cavalry revolver, 
and he made up his mind to get it. 
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There were no troopers around—the 
colonel had admitted as much. He 
began talking rapidly, sometimes in- 
coherently. In a corner of the room he 
saw the cords which had been around 
his wrists and ankles the night before. 

“‘ Poker,” said the colonel, ‘‘ depends 
mostly on what you Americans call 
bluff. A bluff, as I understand it, is 
making the others think you have them 
when you haven’t, or you haven’t got 
them when you have. In one case you 
scare them, in the other you fish. 
You’re getting flushed, my son ; you'll 
have a headache to-night; and in an 
hour you start.” 

An hour! There was a fever in 
Maurice’s veins, but it was not caused 
wholly by the heat of the wine. How 
should he manceuvre it ? He must have 
that revolver. 

“Call? What have you got ?” asked 
the colonel. 

“Three kings—no, by George! only 
a pair. I thought a queen was a king. 
My head’s beginning to get shaky. 


Colonel, I believe I am getting drunk.” 
“TI am sure of it.” 
Maurice got up, and rolled in an 
extraordinary fashion, but he was care- 


ful not to overdo it. He began to sing. 
The colonel got up, too, and he was 
laughing? Maurice accidentally knocked 
over some empty bottles ; he kicked 
them about. 

“Sh!” cried the colonel, coming 
round the table; “ you’ll stampede the 
horses.” 

Maurice staggered toward him, and 
the colonel caught him in his arms. 
Maurice suddenly drew back, and the 
colonel found himself looking into the 
cavernous tube of his own revolver. 
Not a muscie in his face moved. 

“Take off your coat,” said Maurice 
quietly. 

The colonel complied. 
so very drunk just now.” 

““No. It was one of those bluffs 
when you make them think you haven't 
them when you have.” 


** You are not 


“What next?” asked the colonel. 

*“* Those cords in the corner.” 

Thecolonel picked them up, sat down, 
and gravely tied one round his ankles. 
Maurice watched him curiously. The 
old fellow was rather agreeable, he 
thought. 

“* Now,” the colonel inquired calmly, 
*‘ how are you going to tie my hands ? 
Can you hold the revolver in one hand 
and tie with the other ?”’ 

“ Hang me!” exclaimed Maurice, 
finding himself brought to a halt. 

‘“* My son,” said the colonel, “‘ you are 
clever. In fact, you are one of those 
fellows who grow to be great. You 
never miss an opportunity, and more 
often than not you invent opportunities, 
which is better still. The truth is you 
have proceeded exactly on those lines I 
thought you would; and thereby you 
have saved me the trouble of lying or 
having it out with madame. I am 
a victim, not an accomplice ; I was 
forced at the point of a revolver; I had 
nothing to say. If I had really been 
careless you would have accomplished 
the feat just the same. For it was 
easily accomplished, you will admit. 
’Tis true 1 knew that you were acting be- 
cause I expected you to act. All this 
preamble puzzles you.” 

Certainly Maurice’s countenance ex- 
pressed nothing less than perplexity. 
He stepped back a few paces. 

* You have,” continued the colonel, 
‘‘perhaps three-quarters of an hour. 
You will be able to get out of here. 
You will have to depend on your own 
resources to cross the frontier.” 

** Would you just as soon explain to 
me—” 

‘It means that a certain young lady, 
like myself, believes in your innocence.” 

‘The countess?’ Maurice cried 
eagerly, remembering the look of the 
night before and the tears which were 
in it. 

“TI will not mention any names. 
Suffice it that it was due to her plead- 
ing that I consented to play poker— 
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and let you fall into my arms. Come, 
to work,” holding out his hands. 

First Maurice clasped the hand and 
wrung it. ‘Colonel, I do not want 
you to get into trouble on my ac- 
count—” 

““Go along with you! If you were 
really important,” in half a banter, “ it 
would be altogether a different matter. 
As it is, you are more in the way than 
anything else, only madame does not 
see it in that light. Come, at my 
wrists, and take your handkerchief and 
tie it over my mouth ; make a complete 
job of it while you're at it.” 

‘‘But they'll wonder how I tied 
you—” 

“‘ By the book, the boy is quite will- 
ing to sit down and play poker with me 
till the escort comes! Don’t trouble 
yourself about me; madame has too 
much need of me to give me more than 
a slight rating. Hurry and be off with 
you, and remember that Beauvais has 
promised to push you off the board. 
Take the near path tor the woods, and 
strike north-east. If you run into any 
sentries it will be your own fault.” 

‘“‘And the army?” 

“The army? Who the devil has 
said anything about the army ?” 

“T heard it go past last night ? ”’ 

“Humph! Keep to the right of the 
pass. Now, quick, before my con- 
science speaks above a whisper.” 

“TI should like to see the countess.” 

‘You will—if you reach Bleiberg by 
to-morrow night.” 

Maurice needed no further urging; 
and soon he had the colonel securely 
bound and silenced. Next he put on 
the colonel’s hat and coat, and exam- 
ined the revolver. 

“It was very kind of you to load it, 
colonel.” ‘ : 

The colonel blinked his eyes. 

“Au _ revoir!’ said Maurice, as_ he 
made for the door. “ Vergismein- 
nicht!’ and he was gone. 

He crept down the stairs, cautiously 
entered the court. It was deserted. 


The moon was up and shining. The 
gate was locked, but he climbed it 
without mishap. Not a sentry was in 
sight. He followed the path, and 
swung off into the forest. He was free. 
Here he took a breathing spell. When 
he started onward he held the revolver 
ready. Woe to the sentry who blun- 
dered on him. For he was determined 
to cross the frontier if there was a 
breath of life in him. Moreover, he 
must be in Bleiberg within 20 hours. 
He was positive that madame, the 
duchess, intended to steal a march, to 
declare war only when she was within 
gunshot of Bleiberg. It lay with him 
to prevent this move. His cup of 
wrath was full. From now on he was 
resolved to wage war against madame 
on his own account. She had laughed 
in his face. He pushed on, examining 
trees, hollows, and ditches. Some- 
times he put his hand to his ear and 
listened. There was no sound in the 
great lonely forest, save for the low 
murmur of the wind through the 
sprawling boughs. Shadows danced 
on the forest floor. Once he turned 
and shook his balled fist toward the 
spot which marked the location of the 
Red Chateau. He thanked Providence 
that he was never to see it again. 
What an adventure to tell at the clubs 
when he once more regained his 
Vienna! Would he regain it? 
Why did madame _ keep 

gerald to her strings ? 


Fitz- 
He concluded 
not to bother himself with problems 
abstract; the main object was to cross 
the Thalians by a path of his own choos- 


ing. When he had covered what he 
thought to be a quarter of a mile, he 
mounted a look-out. The high way was 
about three hundred yards to the left. 
That was where it should be. He sawno 
sentries, so he slid down from the tree 
and resumed his journey. The chest- 
nuts, oaks, and firs were growing thicker 
and denser. A dead branch cracked 
with a loud report bereath his feet. 
With his heart almost into his throat, 
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he lay down and listened. A minute 
passed; he listened in vain for an 
answering noise. He got up and went 
on. Presently he came upon a cluster 
of trees which was capable of affording 
a hiding-place for three or four men. 
He stood still and surveyed it. The 
moon cast moving shadows on either 
side of it, but these had no human 
shape. He laughed silently at his fear 
and continued. He reached the cluster. 
A man stepped out from behind it, his 
eyes gleaming and his hand extended. 
He was rather a handsome fellow, but 
pale and emaciated. He wore a 
trooper’s uniform, and Maurice, swear- 
ing softly, concluded that his dash for 
liberty had come to naught. He, too, 
held a revolver in his hand, but he 
dared not raise it. There was a certain 
expression on the trooper’s face which 
precluded any arguing or speechifying. 

“If you move,” the trooper said in a 
mild voice ; “‘ If you utter a sound, I'll 
blow off the top of your cursed head!” 


XXIV 
PRISONER OF THE RED 
CHATEAU 


And there they two stood, mottled in 
moonshine and shadow, with wild eyes 
and nostrils distended, the one trium- 
phant, the other raging and impotent. 
Maurice was growing weary of fortune’s 
discourtesies. He gazed alternately 
from his own revolver lying at his feet 
to the one in the hand of this unex- 
pected visitant. Only two miles be- 
tween him and freedom, yet he must 
turn back. The colonel had reckoned 
without madame, and therefore with- 
out reason. This man had probably 
gotten around in front of him when he 
climbed the tree. He turned sullenly, 
and started to walk away, expecting to 
be followed. 

“ Halt! 
going ?” 

“Why, back to your’ cursed 
chateau !’’ Maurice answered surlily. 


THE 


Where the devil are you 


The strange trooper laughed discord- 
antly. ‘“ Back to the chateau? I think 
not. Now, then; right about face— 
march! Ay, toward the frontier ; and 
if I have to go on alone, so much the 
worse for you. I’ve knocked in one 
man’s head; if necessary, I’ll blow off 
tlie top of yours. You know the way 
back to Bleiberg, I don’t ; that is why I 
want your company. Now march.” 

But Maurice did not march; he was 
filled with curiosity. ‘Are you a 
trooper in madame the _ duchess’s 
household ?” he asked. 

“No, curse you! ” 

“ Who are you, then?” 

“Come, come ; this will not pass. No 
tricks; you have been following me 
these twenty minutes.” 

“The deuce I have!” exclaimed 
Maurice, bewildered. ‘‘ To Bleiberg is 
it?” 

** And without loss of time. When we 
cross the Thalians I shall be perfectly 
willing to parley with you.” 

“To Bleiberg, then,’’ said Maurice. 
“‘ Since that is my destination, the devil 
cares how I get there.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
are going to Bleiberg ?” surprise ming- 
ling with his impatience. 

“‘ No place else.” 

“ Are you a spy ?”” menacingly. 

‘“*No more than you.” 

“ But that uniform! ” 

*“‘T fancy yours looks a deal like it,” 
Maurice replied testily. 

“T confess I never saw you before, 
and your tongue has a foreign twist,” 
with growing doubt. 

“‘T am sure I never saw you before, 
nor want to see you again.” 

“What are you doing in that uni- 
form ?”’ 

** You have theadvantage of me; sup- 
pose you begin the introduction ?” 

‘“‘ Indeed I have the advantage of you, 
and propose to maintain it. Who are 
you, and what are you doing here? 
Answer!” 

There was something in the young 
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man’s aspect which convinced Maurice 
that it would be folly to trifle. Besides, 
he gave to his words an air which dis- 
tinguishes the man who commands 
from the man who serves. Maurice 
briefly acquainted the young man with 
his name and position. 

“And you? ” he asked. 

“1?” The young man laughed again. 
It was an unpleasant laugh. ‘‘ Never 
mind who | am. Let us go, we are los- 
ing time. What is the date?” suddenly. 

“The 20th of September,” answered 
Maurice. 

“My God, a day too late!” The 
young man had an attack of vertigo, 
and was obliged to Jean against a tree 
for support. ‘Are you telling me the 
truth about yourself? ”’ 

“Tam. I myself was attempting to 
dispense with the questionable hospital- 
ity of the Red Chateau—good Lord !”’ 
striking his forehead. 

“*What’s the matter?” 

“Are you the mysterious prisoner of 


the chateau, the man they have been 
keeping at the end of the east corridor 
on the third floor?” 


And woe to the woman who 
there! How came you 


** Yes. 
kept me 
here?” 

Maurice, confident that something 
extraordinary was taking place, related 
in synopsis his adventures. 

* And this cursed Englishman ?” 

“Will drain a bitter cup. Madame 
is playing with him.” 

“‘ And the king ; is he dead?” 

“He is dying.” Maurice’s wonder 
grew. What part had this strange young 
man in this comedy, which was rapidly 
developing into a tragedy ? 

‘“‘ And her highness—her royal high- 
ness?” eagerly clutching Maurice by 
the arm; ‘“‘and she?” 

“She does not murmur, though both 
her pride and her heart are sore put. 
She has scarcely a dozen friends. Her 
paralytic father is the theme of ribald 
jest; and now they laugh at her be- 
cause the one man who perhaps could 


have saved the throne has deserted 
her like a coward. Hang him, I say!” 

“What do they say?” The tones 
were hollow. 

“‘ They say that he is enamoured ofa 
peasant girl, and dallies with her, for- 
getting his sacred vows, his promised 
aid, and perhaps even this, his wedding 
day.” 

** God help him!” was the startling 
and despairing cry. ‘“‘ They say that! 

Dallies with a peasant girl... . 
My God!” 

He was again seized with the vertigo, 
and swayed against the tree. For a 
moment he forgot Maurice, covered his 
eyes with his unengaged hand, and 
sobbed. 

Maurice was helpless: he could offer 
noconsolation. This grief he could not 
understand. He stooped and picked 
up his revolver, and waited. 

‘*T am weak,” said the other, dash- 
ing his hand from his eyes; “‘ I am weak 
and half starved. It would be better 
for all concerned if I blew out my 
brains. The twentieth, the twentieth! ” 
he repeated dully. ‘‘ Curse her!” he 
burst forth; “as there’s a God above 
us, I’ll have revenge. Ay, I'll return to 
the chateau, madame, that I will, but 
at the head of 10,000 men! . The 
twentieth! She will never forgive me: 
she will think -I, too, deserted her!” 
He broke down again. 

**An army!” cried Maurice. 

“Ay, and 10,000 men! Come,” 
taking Maurice by the arm, ‘come, 
they may be seeking us. To the 
frontier. Every hour is precious. To 
a telegraph office! We shall see if | 
dally with peasant girls, if I forsake the 
woman I love!” 

“You?” Maurice retreated a step. 
The silver moonshine became tinged 
with red. 

‘IT am Prince Frederick, and I love 
her highness,” nobly. “I would sacri- 
fice a thousand kingdoms to spare her 
a moment's sorrow. I have always 
loved her.” 
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‘“‘“What a woman!” Maurice mur- 
mured, as the scheme of madame’s 
flashed through his mind. ‘‘ What a 
woman! And she had the audacity to 
kidnap you, too?” 

“And by a most dishonourable 
device. I and my suite of gentlemen 
were coming to Bleiberg to make the 
final arrangements. At Ehrenstein I 
received a telegram which requested me 
to visit till the following train a baron 
who was formerly a comrade of my 
father. The telegram advised me of 
his sudden illness, and that he had 
something important to disclose to me. 
I bade my gentlemen, save one, to pro- 
ceed to Bleiberg. My aide and I 
entered the carriage which was toconvey 
us to the castle. We never reached it. 
On the road we fell into an ambush, a 
contrivance of madame’s. I was 
brought to the chateau. Whatever 
happened to Hofer, my aide, I do not 
know. Doubtless he is dead. But 
madame .shall pay, both in pride and 
in wealth. I shall lay waste this duchy 


of hers, though in the end the emperor 


crushes me. Let us be off.”’ 

And they stumbled on through the 
forest. So confused was Maurice that 
he forgot his usual caution. The 
supreme confidence of this woman and 
the flawlessness of her schemes dazed 
him. So far she had stopped at 
nothing; where would she end? A 
Napoleon in petticoats, she was about 
to appal the confederation. She had 
suppressed a_ prince who was heir toa 
kingdom triple in power and size to the 
kingdom which she coveted. Madame 
the duchess was relying on some 
greater power, else her plans were 
madness. 

As for the prince, he had but one 
thought ; to reach Bleiberg. The con- 
finement, togethor with mental suffer- 
ing, anxiety, and forced inaction, began 
to tell on him, Twice he tripped and 
fell, and Maurice had to return to 
assist him to his feet. However would 
they cross the mountains—a feat which 


needed both courage and extreme 
physical endurance ? 

“T amso weak,” said the prince, ‘‘so 
pitiably weak! I thought to frighten 
the woman by starving myself, poor 
fool that I was!” 

And they went on again. Maurice was 
beginning to feel the effect of his wine 
bibbing; he had a splitting headache. 

** Silence!” he suddenly whispered, 
sinking and dragging the prince with 
him. 

A hundred yards in advance of them 
stood a sentinel, his body bent forward 
and a hand to his ear. Presently he, 
too, lay down. Five minutes passed. 
The sentinel rose, and, convinced that 
his ears had tricked him, he resumed 
his lonely patrol. He disappeared to- 
ward the west, while the fugitives mede 
off in an easterly direction. Maurice 
was a soldier again. Every two or 
three hundred yards he knelt and 
pressed his ear to the cold, damp earth 
and waited for a familiar jar. The 
prince watched these movements with 
interest. 

“* You have been a soldier?” he asked. 

“Yes. Perhaps we had better strike 
out for the mountains. The sentry line 
cannot extend as far as this.” 

But now they could see the drab 
peaks of the mountains which loomed 
up between the partly-dismantled trees. 
Beyond lay the kingdom. Would they 
ever reach it? There was only one 
pass; this they dared not make. Yet 
if they attempted to cross the moun- 
tains in a deserted place, as like as not 
they would stumble into a cluster and 
become lost. For in some locations it 
was fully six miles across the range, 
and this, with the ups and downs and 
windings in and out, might lengthen 
into twenty miles. They struck out 
toward the mountains, and after half 
an hour they came upon an unforeseen 
obstacle. They sat down in despair. 
This obstacle was the river, not very. 
wide, but deep, turbulent and impass- 
able. 


“ce 
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“We shall have to risk the pass,” 
said Maurice, gloomily; ‘though 
heaven knows how we are to get 
through it. We have ten shots between 
us. 

They followed the river. The roar 
of it deadened all other sounds. Fora 
mile they plodded on, silent, watchful, 
and meditative. The prince thought 
of his love; Maurice tried to forget 
his. For him the romance had come 
to an end, its logical end; and it was 
now only a question of getting back to 
the world to which he belonged and re- 
maining there. He recalled a line he 
had read somewhere: a deep love, 
gashed into the soul like as a scar is 
hewn upon the body and remains there 
during the whole life .. . 

‘‘Look!” cried the prince. 
pointed toward the west. 

Maurice came out of his dream and 
looked. Some distance west of the 


He 


pass, perhaps half a mile from where 
they stood, Maurice saw the twinkle of 


a hundred camp-fires. It was madame’s 
army in bivouac. 

“What does that mean ?” 
prince. 

‘It means that the duchess is on the 
eve of striking a blow for her crown,” 
answered Maurice. ‘“ And how are we 
to make the pass, which is probably 
filled with soldiers? If only we could 
find a boat! Ah! what would your 
highness call this?” He pointed toa 
thread-like line of bare earth which 
wended riverward. 

‘‘A sheep or cattle path,” said the 
prince, after a close inspection. 

“Then the river is perhaps fordable 
here! ’’ exclaimed Maurice jubilantly. 
** At any rate, we'll try it; if it gets too 
deep, we'll come back.” 

He walked to the water’s edge, 
— the black whirling mass, 

rugged and stepped in. The prince 
came after him unhesitatingly. Both 
shivered. The water was intensely 
cold. But the bed was shallow, and 
the river never mounted above the 


asked the 


waist. However, in midstream the river 
rushed strongly and wildly along, and 
all but carried them off their feet. 
They arrived in safety at the opposite 
shore, weak and cold in body, but 
warm in spirit. They lay on the grass 
for several moments, breathing heavily. 
They might now gain the pass by 
clambering up the mountain and pick- 
ing their way down from the other side. 
It was not possible that madame’s 
troopers had entered into the kingdom. 

““T am giving out,” the prince con- 
fessed reluctantly. ‘‘ Let us make as 
much headway as we can while I last.” 

They stood up. Now the moon fell 
full upon them both ; and they viewed 
each other with no little curiosity. 
What the prince saw pleased him, for 
he possessed a good eye. What Maur- 
ice saw was a frank, manly countenance, 
youthful, almost boyish. The prince 
did not look to be more than three and 
twenty, if that ; but there was a man’s 
determination in his jaw. This jaw 
pleased Maurice, for it confided to him 
that madame had now something to 
worry about. 

“‘T put myself in your care,” said the 
prince, offering his hand. ‘“ I am not 
equal to much. A man cannot see his 
wedding day come and go without him, 
helpless to prevent it, and not have the 
desire to sit down and weep and curse. 
You will see nothing but the unfavour- 
able side of me for the next dozen 
hours.” 

“I’m not altogether amiable myself,” 
replied Maurice, with a short laugh. 
** Let us get out of the moonlight,” he 
added ; “‘ we are somewhat conspicuous. 
And besides, we should keep moving ; 
this cold is paralysing. Is your high- 
ness equal to the climbing ? ” 

“Equal or not, lead the way. If |! 
fall I'll call to you.” 

And the weary march began again ; 
over boulders, through tangles of tough 
shrubbery, up steep inclines, around 
precipices, sometimes enveloped in 
mists, yet still they kept at it. Often 
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the prince fell over ragged stones, but 
he picked himself up without assistance; 
though he swore some. Maurice 
thought none the less of him for that 
bit of human weakness. The cold was 
numbing, and neither felt the cuts and 
bruises. After two hours of this 
fatiguing labour they arrived upon a 
small plateau, about 2,000 feet above 
the valley. The scene as far as the eye 
could reach was solemn and imposing. 
The world seemed lying at their feet. 
The chateau, half hidden in the mist, 
sparkled like an opal. Maurice scowled 
at it. To the prince the vision was as 
reviving as a glass of wine. He threat- 
ened it with his fist, and plunged on 
with renewed vigour. There are few 
sensations so stimulating as the thought 
of a complete revenge. The angle of 
vision presently changed, and the 
historic pile vanished. Maurice never 
saw the Red Chateau again. Little 


more in the way of mishap befel them ; 
and when the moon had wheeled half 
way down from the zenith, the kingdom 


lay below them. A descent of an 
hour’s duration brought them into the 
pass. Maurice calculated that nearly 
five hours had passed since he left the 
chateau ; for the blue was fading in the 
east. The phantom vitality of the 
prince new forsook him ; his legs 
refused their offices, and he sank upon 
a boulder, his head in his hands. 
Maurice was not much better; but the 
prince had given him the burden of 
responsibility, and he was determined 
to hold up under it. 

“ If your highness will remain here,” 
he said, ‘‘ I will fetch assistance, for the 
barrack cannot be far off.” 

The prince nodded, and Maurice 
tramped away. But the miniature bar- 
rack and the quaint stone customs’ 
house both were wrapt in gloom and 
darkness. Maurice investigated. Both 
buildings were deserted ; there was no 
sign of life about. He broke a window 
and entered the customs’ office. Remem- 
bering that Colonel Mollendorf smoked, 


he searched the inner pocket of his 
coat. He drew forth a box of wax 
matches, struck one and looked about. 
A struggle had taken place. Evidences 
were strewn on the floor. The tele- 
graph operator’s table had been smashed 
into bits, the instrument twisted out of 
shape, the jars broken and the wires 
cut. Like indications of a disturbance 
were also found in the barrack. Maurice 
began to comprehend. Madame’s troop- 
ers had crossed the frontier, but they 
had returned again, taking with them 
the handful of troopers belonging to the 
king. It was plain that the object of 
this skirmish had been to destroy com- 
munications between Bleiberg and the 
frontier. Madame desired to effect a 
complete surprise, to swoop down on 
the capital ere it could bring a large 
force into the field. There is an un- 
written law that when one country in- 
tends to wage war against its neighbour 
a formal declaration shall be made. 
But again madame had forsaken the 
beaten paths. More than three weeks 
had passed since the duchy’s represent- 
ative in Bleiberg had been discredited 
and given his passports. At once the 
duchess had retaliated by discrediting 
the king’s representative in Brunn- 
stadt. Ordinarily this would have been 
understood as a mutual declaration of 
war. Instead, both governments ignored 
each other, one: suspiciously, the other 
intentionally. All of which is to say 
the gage of war had been flung, but 
neither had stooped to pick it up. Per- 
haps madame expected by this sudden 
aggressiveness to win her fight with as 
little loss of blood as possible, which in 
justice to her was to hercredit. Again, 
a declaration of war openly made might 
have moved the Confederation to veto 
it by coercion. To win without scarcely 
any loss of life would leave the Con- 
federation without power to act. 
Therefore it will be seen that madame 
was not only a daring woman, but a 
general of no mean ability. 

This post was an _ isolated one; 
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between it and Bleiberg there was not 
even a village. The main pass from 
the kingdom into the duchy was some 
30 miles east. Here was a small but 
lively city named Coberg, a railway 
centre, garrisoned by 5,000 troops. At 
this pass madame’s contemplated 
stroke of war would have been impos- 
sible. The railway ran directly from Co- 
berg to Brunnstadt, 50 miles south of the 
frontier. Now a branch of the railway 
ran from Brunnstadt to a small town 
seven miles south of the Red Chateau, 
which accounts for the uneasiness with 
which madame’s troops reached the 
isolated pass. It was now likely that 
madame would arrive before Bleiberg 
ere her enemies dreamed of the stroke. 
Maurice could see how well the trai- 
torous administration had played into 
madame’s hands. Here was the one 
weak spot, and they had allowed it to 
remain thus weak. 

‘*The kingdom is lost,” thought 
Maurice. “His highness and I may 


as well return to the chateau for all the 


good our escape will do us. Hang 
them all!” 

He began to forage, and discovered 
a bottle full of peach brandy. He 
drank half the contents, reserving the 
remainder for the prince. As_ he 
lowered the bottle there came a sound 
which caused him to almost lose hold 
of the vigorous tonic. ° The sound he 
heard was the shrill whinny of a horse. 
He pocketed the bottle and dashed out 
to the stables. To his joy several 
horses stamped restlessly in the stalls. 
The attacking party had without doubt 
come on foot. He led out two, saddled 
and bridled them, and returned to the 
prince, who had fallen asleep. Maurice 
roused him. ; 

“To Bleiberg, your highness,’’ he 
cried, at the same time offering the 
bottle, which the prince did not hesi- 
tate to empty. 

“Hal” staggering to 
“Where are the men?” 

Maurice explained the cause of their 


his feet. 


absence. The prince swore, and 
climbed with difficulty into the saddle. 

“Thank God,” he said, as_ they 
galloped away, “we shall be there 
first.” 

** Adieu, madame! ”’ 
airily. He was free. 

“To our next meeting, duchess! ’’ 
The prince, too, was free, but he 
thirsted for a full revenge. 

They had been on the way but a 
short time when Maurice lifted his 
arm. 

** Look.” 

The prince raised his head. 
dawn, yellow and cold and pure. 

And then they fell into silence. 
Sometimes Maurice caught himself 
counting the beat of the hoofs and the 
variation of sounds, as when they 
struck sand or slate, or crossed small 
wooden bridges. Here and there he 
saw peasants going into the fields to 
begin the long, long day of toil. The 
saddle on which he sat had been the 
property of a short man, for the stirrups 
were too high; and the prince’s were 
too Jow. But neither desired to waste 
time to adjust them. And so they rode 
with dangling legs and bodies sunken 
in the saddles. They continued mute, 
as if by agreement. Beside, their 
thoughts were not of an interchange- 
able kind, though it was possible that 
the central theme around which the 
lesser clustered was common to them 
both. They had gone perhaps ro miles 
when they perceived a horse flying 
toward them, half-a-mile away. The 
rider was not yet visible. They felt no 
alarm, but instinctively they drew 
together. Nearer and nearer came the 
lonely horseman, and as the distance 
lessened into some hundred yards they 
discerned the flutter of a gown. 

“A woman!” exclaimed Maurice. 
“‘ And alone this time of morn!” 

“Eh?” cried the prince; “and 
heading for the duchy? Let us wait.” 

They drew up to the side of the high- 
way. The woman came fearlessly on, 


Maurice cried 


It was 
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her animal’s head down and his tail 
flaring out behind. On, on; abreast 
of them; as she flew past there was a 
vision of a pale, determined face, a 
blonde head bared to the chill wind. 
She heeded not their challenge: it was 
a question whether or not she heard it. 
They stood watching her till she and 
her horse dwindled into a mere moving 
speck, finally to become lost altogether 
in a crook of the road. 

‘*T should like to know 
means,” said Maurice. 

“It is very strange,” the prince said 
musingly. ‘‘I have seen that woman 
before. She is one of the dancers at 
the opera.”’ 

““Mayhap she has a lover on the 
other side.” 

‘“‘ Mayhap. 


what that 


Let us be on. There’s 


the sun, and we are a good 13 miles 
away!” and the prince slapped the 
neck of his horse, which bounded for- 
ward. , 

And this tiring pace they maintained 
till they mounted the hill, from which 


they could see the glittering spires of 
the city, and the Werter See as it 
flashed back the sunlight. 

‘*Bleiberg!”’ Maurice 
hand. 

‘‘ Thanks to you,” said the prince, 
“that I l6ok on it.” 

It was 10 o'clock when they passed 
under the city gates. 

“Monsieur, will you go with me to 
the palace ?”’ asked the prince. 

“If your highness will excuse me,”’ 
said Maurice, ‘no. I should be in the 
way; and besides I am dead for want 
of sleep.” 

‘*] shall never sleep,” grumbled the 
prince, “till I have humbled that 
woman. And you? Have you no 
rankle in your heart? Have you no 
desire to witness that woman’s humilia- 
tion?” 

“Your highness, I 
foreign country.” 

‘““No matter; be my aide. Come; 
I offer you a complete revenge for the 


waved his 


belong to a 
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treatment you have received at ma- 
dame’s hands. Your government shall 
never know.” 

Maurice studied the mane of his 
horse. Suddenly he made a gesture. 
This gesture consigned to the four 
winds his diplomatic career. “I ac- 
cept,” he said. ‘‘ You will find me at 
the Continental. I confess that I have 
no love for this woman. She has 
robbed me of no little conceit.” 

‘* To the palace, then; to the palace ! 
And this hour to-morrow we—you and 
I—will drink to her royal highness at 
the Red Chateau. Tothe palace!” 

Down the Strasse they raced, 
through the lower town to the upper, 
and down the broad asphalt to the 
palace gates. The prince rushed his 
horse to the very bars and shook them 
in his wild impatience. 

‘“‘Ho! open, open! ” he called. 

Several cuirassiers lounged about. 
At the sight of these two hatless, be- 
draggled men storming the gates, they 
ran forward with drawn swords and 
angry cries. Lieutenant Scharfenstein 
wasamong them. At second glance he 
recognised Maurice, who hailed him. 

‘** Open, lieutenant,” he cried; “ it is 
his highness Prince Frederick ! ”’ 

The bars came down, the 
swung in. 

““Go and sleep,” said the prince to 
Maurice; ‘‘I will send an orderly for 
you when the time comes.” And with 
this he dashed up the driveway to the 
main entrance of the palace, leaped 
from his horse and disappeared. 

Maurice wheeled and drove leisurely to 
the Continental, leaving the amazed cui- 
rassiers gaping after him. He experi- 
enced that exuberance of spirits which 
always comes with a delightful day 
dream. He forgot his weariness, his 
bruises. To mingle directly in the 
affairs of kings and princes, to be a 
factor among factors who surround and 
uphold thrones, seemed so at variance 
with his republican learning that he 
was not sure that all this was not one 
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long dream—Fitzgerald and his con- 
sols, the meetings with the princess, 
the adventures at madame’s chateau, 
the duel with Beauvais, the last night’s 
flight with the prince across the moun- 
tains! Yes; he had fallen asleep 
somewhere and had been whisked 
away into a kind of fairyland. Every- 
one was in trouble just now, as they 
always are in certain chapters of fairy 
tales, but all would end happily, and 
then—he would wake. 

Meanwhile the prince entered the 
palace and was proceeding up the grand 
corridor, when a bared sword stayed his 
progress. 

** Monsieur,” said von Mitter, “ you 
have lost your way. You cannot enter 
here.” 

“1?” a haughty, threatening expres- 
sion on his pale face. ‘‘ Are you sure ?” 

Von Mitter fell back against the wall 
and all but lost hold of his sabre. 
“Your highness?” he gasped, over- 
come. 

** Even so!" said the prince. ‘ The 
archbishop! the marshal! Lead meto 
them at once!” 

Von Mitter was too much the soldier 
not to master his surprise at once. He 
saluted, clicked his heels, and marched 
toward the throne room. He stopped 
at the threshold, saluted again, and,ina 
voice full of quavers, announced : 

“ His Highness Prince Frederick of 
Carnavia.” 

He stepped aside, and the prince 
pushed past him into the throne room. 
At this dramatic entrance there rose 
from the archbishop, the marshal, the 
princess, the Carnavian ambassador, 
from all the court dignitaries, a cry of 
wonder and astonishment. 

“His highness! ” 

“Ay!” cried the prince, brokenly, 
for his joy at seeing the princess nigh 
overcame him. “I have been a prisoner 
of madame’s, who at this moment is 
marching on Bleiberg with an army 
4,000 strong!” And stumblingly he 


related his misadventures. 
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The marshal did not wait till he had 
done, nor did the new colonel of the 
cuirassiers ; both rushed from the room. 
The archbishop frowned; while the 
princess and the court stared at the 
prince with varying emotions. Erethe 
final word had passed his lips, he 
approached her highness, fell on his 
knee and raised her hand to his lips. 
He noticed not how cold it was. 

‘* Thank God, mademoiselle,” he said, 
“that once more I look into your eyes. 
And if one wedding day is gone—well, 
there is yet time for another!” He 
rose, and proudly betore them all he 
drew her toward him and kissed her 
cheek. It was his right; she was the 
light of all his dreams, at once his 
bride-to-be and ladylove. But in his 
joy and eagerness he did not see how 
pale she grew at the touch of his lips, 
nor how the lids of her eyes trembled 
and fell. 

Next the prince recounted Maurice’s 
adventures, how he became connected 
with those at the chateau, even Fitz- 
gerald’s fall from grace. The indigna- 
tion and surprise which was accorded 
this recital was unbounded. 

The brown eyes of the princess filled. 
In a moment she had traversed the 
space of ten years to a rare September 
noon, when a grey-haired old man had 
kissed her hand and praised her speech. 
A young dog stood beside her, ready 
for a romp in the park. Across the 
path sat her father, who was smiling, 
and who would never smile again. How 
many times had her girlish fancy pic- 
tured the son of that old man! How 
many times had she dreamed of him— 
aye, prayed for him! The room grew 
dark, and she pressed her hand over 
her heart. To her the future was empty 
indeed. There was nothing left but the 
vague perfume of the past, the faint 
incense of futile, childish dreams. To 
stand on the very threshold of life, and 
yet to see no joy beyond! She strug- 
gled against the sob which rose, and 
conquered it. 
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“To arms, messieurs, to arms!” 
cried the prince feverishly. ‘‘To arms!” 

The archbishop stepped forward and 
took the prince’s hand in his own. 

“ God wills all things,” he said sadly, 
‘and perhaps he has willed that your 
highness should come too late!” And 
that strange, habitual smile was gone— 
forever. No one could fathom the true 


significance of this peculiar speech. 
But “‘aux armes !”’ was taken up, and 
spread throughout the city. 


XXV 
THE FORTUNES OF WAR * 

War! The whole city was in tumult. 
The guests were leaving the hotels, the 
timid were preparing to fly, and shop- 
keepers were putting up their blinds 
and hiding their valuables; the parks 
and cafés were deserted. The railway 
booking-office was crowded, and a babel 
of tongues quarrelled for precedence. 
The siege of Paris was but yesterday’s 
news, and tourists did not propose to 
be walled in from the outer world. 
Some looked upon the scene as a comic 
opera; others saw the tragedy of men 
snarling at each other’s throat. Two 
hundred gendarmes patrolled the 
streets; for in war time the dregs of a 
city float, to the surface. Above the 
foreign legations flags rose and fell, 
offering protection to all those who 
possessed the right to claim it. Less 
than 4,000 troops had marched from 
the city that day, but these were the 
flower of the army, consisting of 2,000 
foot, six cannon, and 1,200 horse. 
Europe has always depended largely on 
the cavalry, which has been, is, and 
always will be, the most formidable 
engine in warfare, With gay plumes 
and banners, glittering helmets and 
flashing cuirasses, they had gone forth 
to meet madame and drive her back 
across the range. They had made a 
brave picture, especially the Royal 
Cuirassiers, who numbered 300 strong, 
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and who were to fight not only for 
glory, but for bread. Fifty of them had 
been left behind to guard the palaces. 

In the royal bedchamber the king 
lay, all unconscious of the fate impend- 
ing. The brain had ceased to live; 
only a feeble pulse stirred irregularly. 
The state physician shook his head, 
and, from time to time, laid his fingers 
on the unfeeling wrist. To him it was 
a matter of a few hours. 

But to the girl, whose face lay hidden 
in the counterpane, close to one of those 
senseless hands, to her it was a matter 
of a breaking heart, of eyes which 
could be no longer urged to tears, the 
wells having dried up. Dear God, she 
thought, how cruel it was, and Oh, the 
sense of utter loneliness which possessed 
her. Her tried and trusted friend, the 
one playmate of her childhood, was 
silently slipping out of her life for ever. 
Ah, what to her were crowns and 
kingdoms, ay, and even war? Her 
father dead, what mattered it who 
reigned ? How she prayed that he 
might live! They would go away to- 
gether, and livein peace and quiet, undis- 
turbed by the storms of intrigue... . 
It was not to be; he was dying. She 
would be the wife of no man; her 
father, hovering in spirit above her, 
would read her heart and understand. 
Dead, he would ask no sacrifice of her. 
Henceforth only God would be her 
King, and she would worship Him in 
some convent keep. 

The old valet, who had served his 
master from boyhood up, stood in the 
ante-room and fumbled his lips, his 
faded eyes red with weeping. He was 
losing the only friend he had. Else- 
where the servants wandered about 
restlessly, waiting for news from the 
front, to learn if they, too, were to join 
in the mad flight from the city. Few 
servants love masters in adversity. 
Self-interest is the keynote to their 
existences. 

In the east wing three men were 
holding a whispered consultation. The 
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faces of two were pale and deep-lined ; 
the face of the third expressed a mixture 
of condolence and triumph. These 
three gentlemen were the archbishop, 
the chancellor, and the Austrian am- 
bassador. History has not taken into 
account what passed between these 
three men, but subsequent events proved 
that it signified disaster to one who 
dreamed of conquest and of power. 
Said the ambassador, rising: ‘‘ After 
what has been said, his imperial majesty 
will, I can speak authoritatively, further 
discredit Walmoden ; for I have this 
day received information from a reliable 
source which precludes any rehabilita- 
tion of that prince. My deepest sym- 
pathies are with her highness ; his 
majesty highly honoured her unfortu- 
nate father. Permit me to bid you 


good day, for you know that the matter 
under hand needs my immediate atten- 
tion.” 

When he had gone the prelate said : 
‘* My friend, our services to the kingdom 


are nearly over.” 

“We are lost !”’ replied the chancel- 
lor. ‘* The king is happy, indeed.” 

‘“‘I find,” said the prelate, “‘ that we 
have been lost for ten years. Had this 
Englishman proved true, it would not 
have mattered; had Prince Frederick 
arrived in time, still it would not have 
mattered. But, above all, I was deter- 
mined that madame the duchess should 
not triumph. Theend was written ten 
years ago. How invincible is fate! 
How incontestible its decrees !”’ 

And in and about the narrow win- 
dows of the towers of the archbishop’s 
palace the gray and white doves flut- 
tered and plumed themselves as of yore, 
though they wondered what had become 
of their mistress for the past two days. 

In the lower town the students were 
preparing a riot, which was to take 
place that night. Old Stuler’s was 
thronged. Stuler himself looked on 
indifferently, even listlessly. He had 
heard of Kopf’s death. 


It was 5.30 of the afternoon. Six 


miles beyond Althofen bridge, in all 
thirteen miles from Bleiberg, a long, 
low cloud of dust hung over the king’s 
highway. This cloud of dust was 
caused by the hurried, rhythmic pad- 
pad of human feet, the striking of hoofs 
and the wheels of cannon trucks. It 
marked the progress of anarmy. To 
the great surprise of the marshal, the 
prince and the staff, they had pushed 
thus far during the afternoon without 
seeing a sign of the enemy. Was 
madame asleep? Was she so confident 
that her projects were unknown that 
she had chosen night as the time of her 
attack? Night, indeed, when the 
strength of her forces would be a 
matter of conjecture to the assaulted, 
who at the suddenness of her approach 
would succumb to panic! The prince 
was jubilant and hopeful. He had no 
doubt that they would arrive at the pass 
just as madame was issuing forth. This 
meant an easy victory, for once the 
guns covered the narrow pass, though 
madame’s army was ten times as strong, 
its defeat was certain. A small troop 
might hold it in check for hours. 

A squad of cuirassiers had been sent 
forward to reconnoitre, and as yet none 
had returned with alarms. The road 
had many windings, and was billowed 
frequently with hills, and ran through 
small forests. Only the vast blue bulk 
of the mountains remained ever in 
view. 

‘“* We shall drink at the Red Chateau 
to-night,” said the prince, gaily, to 
Maurice. 

“‘That we shall,’ replied Maurice: 
“‘and the best in the cellars.” 

Only the marshal said nothing; he 
knew what war was. In his youth he 
had served in Transylvania, and he was 
not minded to laugh and jest. Then, 
too, there was injustice on both sides. 
Poor devil! as his thoughts recurred 
to the king. Touched for the moment 
by the wings of ambition, which is at 
best a white vulture, he had usurped 
another’s throne, andtothis end! But 
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he was less answerable than the arch- 
bishop, who had urged him. Occa- 
sionally he glanced back at the native 
troops, the foot, the horse, the artillery, 
and scowled. From these his glance 
wandered to the cold impassive face of 
General Kronau,who rodeat hisside, and 
he rubbed his nose. Kronau had been 
a favourite of Albrecht’s.... How 
would he act? In truth, the marshal’s 
thoughts were not altogether pleasant. 
Some of these men surrounding him, 
exchanging persiflage, might never 
witness another sunset. For, while 
the world would look upon this en- 
counter as one looks upon a comedy, 
for some it would serve as tragedy. 
Often he lent his ear to the gay banter 
of the young American, and watched 
the careless smile on his face. What 
was he doing here? Why was he 
risking his life for no cause whatever, 
an alien in natural sympathy neither 
with the kingdom nor the duchy? A 
sad, grim smile parted his lips. 

“Oh, the urbanity of the young and 
the brave!’ he murmured. 

Maurice felt the old familiar exhila- 
ration—the _ soldier’s exhilaration— 
quicken the beat of his pulse. He did 
not ask himself why he was here; he 
knew why. A delightful flower had 
sprung up in his heart, and fate had 
nipped it. Whither this new adventure 
would lead him he cared not. From 
now on life for him must be renewed 
by continual change and excitement. 
Since no one depended on him, his life 
was his to dispose of as he willed. 
Friends? He laughed. He knew the 
world too well. He himself was his 
best friend, for he had always been true 
to himself. He might he shot, but he 
had faced that possibility before now. 
Besides, to-day’s experience would be 
new to him. He had never witnessed 
a battle in the open, man to man in 
bright, resplendent uniforms. A ragged, 
dusty troop of brown-skinned men in 
faded blue and dingy yellow stripes, 
with free-and-easy hats, irregular of 


tormation, no glory, no_ brilliancy, 
skirmishing with outlawed white men 
and cunning Indians, that was the 
extent of his knowledge by experience. 
True, these self-same men in dingy blue 
fought with a daring such as few 
soldiers living possessed; but they 
lacked the ideal picturesqueness which 
made this army soattractive. A true 
soldier loves to go to his death in full- 
dress uniform, 

The sharp edges of his recent fatigue 
were not yet dulled, but his cuirass sat 
lightly upon him, the dangling sabre at 
his side smote pleasantly his ear, and 
the black Mecklenberg under him was 
strong and active. To return to 
madame’s chateau in the guise of a 
conqueror was a most engaging thought. 
She had humbled his self-love, now to 
humble hers! He no longer bothered 
himself about Beauvais, whose case he 
had placed in the hands of the Aus- 
trian ambassador. Gay and debonair 
he was as he rode that late September 
afternoon, handsome and _ spirituous. 
No man around him had so clear an 
eye nor so constant a vivacity. Since 
he had nothing but his life to lose, he 
had no fear. Let the theatre be full 
of light while the play lasted, and let 
the curtain fall toa round of huzzas! 
For a few short hours ago he had 
kissed a woman’s hand and had looked 
into her sad brown eyes. ‘* Why you 
do this I do not know, nor shall I ask, 
monsieur, my prayers go with you.” 
Was not that an amulet? His diplo- 
matic career. He fell to whistling, 

** Ah! que j' aime les militaires!" 

More than once the prince felt the 
sting of envy in his heart at the sight 
of this embodiment of supreme non- 
chalance. It spoke of a healthy salt 
in the veins, a salt such as kings them- 
selves cannot always boast of. A 
foreigner, a republican? No matter; 
a gallant man. 


“Monsieur,” he said 


impulsively, 
“you shall always possess my friend- 
ship, once we are well out of this.” 
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“Thanks, your highness,” replied 
Maurice, and laughing: “ The after- 
thought is timely!” 

The sun lay close to the western 
rim of hills; an opal sky encompassed 
the earth; the air was balmy. 

“‘The French call this St. Martin’s 
summer,” said Maurice. “In my 
country we call it Indian summer— 
Ah!” lifting in his stirrups. 

The army was approaching a hill, 
when suddenly a whirlwind of dust 
rolled over the summit, and imme- 
diately the reconnoitring squad came 


dashing into view, waving their sabres . 


aloft. The enemy was less than 
a mile away, and advancing rapidly. 
To anticipate. . Madame the duchess 
had indeed contemplated striking the 
blow at night. That morning, like the 
brave Amazon she was, she had pitched 
her tent in the midst of her army, to 
marshal and direct its forces. It was 
her intention to be among the first to 
enter Bleiberg; for she was a soldier’s 


daughter, and could master the inherent 


fears of her sex. That same morning 
a woman entered the lines and de- 
manded an audience. What passed 
between her and madame the duchess 
others never knew. She had also been 
apprised of the prisoners’ escape, but 
confident that they would not be able 
to make a crossing, she disdained pur- 


suit. The prince had missed _ his 
wedding day; he was no longer of use 
to her. As to the American, he would 
become lost, and that would be the end 
of him. Besides, he, too, was no longer 
essential, since her accusations had 
proved baseless. But the English- 
man. . . . . He was conscience, 
eternally barking at her heels. The 
memory of that kiss still rankled in 
her mind, and not an hour went by in 
which she did not chide herself for the 
folly. How to get rid of him perplexed 
her. Here he was, in the uniform of a 
lieutenant-colonel, ready to go to any 
lengths at a sign from her. There was 
something in her heart which she had 
not yet analyzed First of all, her 
crown; as to her heart, there was 
plenty of time in which to study that 
peculiar and unstable organ. The 
possibility of the prince arriving in 
Bleiberg before her in no way dis- 
turbed her. Whenever her attack was 
made, failure would not attend it. She 
relied upon one incident by which to 
gain her goal; the Osians also relied 
upon it, but in vain, as will be seen. 
She broke camp at two o’clock, and 
took the road leisurely toward Blei- 
berg. 

Thus, the two armies faced each 
other comparatively in the open. A 
battle. hung in the air. 


(To be continued.) 





An 


Engineer's Story. 


By John A. Hill. 


N the summer, autumn, and early 
winter of 1863, I was tossing chips 
into an old Hinkley insider up in 

New England, for an engineer by the 
name of James Dillon. Dillon was con- 
sidered as good a man as there was on 
the road: careful, yet fearless, kind- 
hearted, yet impulsive, a man whose 
friends would fight for him and whose 
enemies hated him right royally. 

Dillon took 
a great notion 
to me, and I 
loved him as 
a father: the 
fact of the 
matter is, he 
was more of 
a father to me 
than I had at 
home, for my 
father refused 
to be comfort- 
ed when I took 
to railroading, 
and I could 
not see him 
more than two 
or three times 
a year at the 
most —so 
when I wanted 
advice I went 
to Jim. 

I was a 
young fellow 
then,and being 
without a 
home at either 
end of the run, was likely to drop into 
pitfalls. Dillon saw this long before I 
did. Before I had been with him three 
months, he told me one day, coming in, 
that it was against his principles to 
teach locomotive-running to a young 
man who was likely to turn out a 
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*** Jack, now there’s comfort.’ ”’ 


drunkard or gambler and disgrace the 
profession, and he added that J had 
better pack up my “duds” and come 
up to his house and let ‘‘ mother” take 
care of me—and I went. 

I was not a guest there: I paid my 
room-rent and board just as I should 
have done anywhere else, but I had all 
the comforts of a home, and enjoyed a 
thousand advantages that money could 
not buy. I told 
Mrs. Dillon all 
my troubles, 
and found 
kindly sym- 
pathy and 
advice; she 
encouraged 
me in all my 
ambitions, 
mended my 
shirts, and 
went with me 
when I bought 
my clothes. 
Inside of a 
month, I felt 
like one of the 
family, called 
Mrs. Dillon 
*‘mother,” and 
blessed my 
lucky stars 
that I had 
found them. 

Dillon had 
run a good 
many years, 
. and was hearti- 
ly tired of it, and he seldom passed a 
nice farm that he did not call my atten- 
tion to it, saying: “ Jack, now there’s 
comfort; you just wait a couple of years 
—I’ve got my eye on the slickest little 
place, just on the edge of M——, that I 
am saving up my pile to buy. I'll give 
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you the ‘Roger William’ one of these 
days, Jack, say good-evening to grief, 
and me and mother will take comfort. 
Think of sleeping till eight o’clock,— 
and no poor steamers, Jack, no poor 
steamers !’’ And he would reach over, 
and give my head a gentle duck as | 
tried to pitch a curve to a front corner 
with a knot: those Hinkleys were 
powerful on cold water. 

In Dillon’s household there was a 
“system” of financial management. 
He always gave his wife just half of 
what he earned; kept fifty shillings for 
his own expenses during the month, 
out of which he clothed himself, and 
put the remainder in the bank. It was 
before the days of high wages, however, 
and even with this frugal management, 
the bank account did not grow rapidly. 
They owned the house in which they 
lived, and out of her half ‘‘ mother 
had to pay all the household expenses 
and taxes, clothe herself and two 
children, and send the children to 
school. The oldest, a girl of some 
sixteen years, was away at high 
school, and the boy, about thirteen or 
fourteen, was at home, going to the 
public school, and wearing out more 
clothes than all the rest of the family. 

Dillon told me that they had agreed 
on the financial plan followed in the 
family before their marriage, and he 
used to say that for the life of him he 
did not see how “ mother” got along 
so well on the allowance. When he 
drew a small month’s pay he would say 
to me, as we walked home: ‘‘ No cream 
in the coffee this month, Jack.” If it 
was unusually large, he would say: 
‘Plum duff and fried chicken for a 
Sunday dinner.” He insisted that he 
could detect the rate of his pay in the 
food, but this was not true—it was his 
kind of fun. ‘‘ Mother” and I were 
fast friends. She became my banker, 
and when I wanted an extra _half- 
crown, I had to ask her for it and tell 
her what I wanted it for, and all that. 

Along late in November, Jim had to 
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make an extra one night on another 
engine, which left me at home alone 
with “mother” and the boy—I had 
never seen the girl—and after swearing 
me to be both deaf, dumb, and blind, 

“‘mother” told me a secret. For ten 
years she had been saving money out 
of her allowance until the amount now 
reached nearly £400. She knew ot 
Jim’s life ambition to own a farm, and 
she had the matter in hand, if I would 
help her. Of course I was head over 
heels into the scheme at once. She 
wanted to buy the farm near M——, 
and give Jim the deed for a Christmas 
present; and Jim mustn’t even suspect. 

Jim never did. 

The next trip I had to buy some 
underclothes: would “‘ mother” tell me 
how to pick out pure wool? Why, 


bless your heart, no, she wouldn’t, but 
she’d just put on her things and go 
Jim smoked and read 


down with me. 
at home. 

We went straight to the bank where 
Jim kept his money, asked for the pre- 
sident, and let him into the whole plan. 
Would he take £420 out of Jim’s 
money, unbeknown to Jim, and pay the 
balance of the price of the farm over 
what ‘‘ mother ” had ? 

No, he would not; but he would 
advance the money for the purpose- 
have the deeds sent to him, and he 
would pay the price at was fixed. 

Then I hatched up an excuse and 
changed off with the fireman on the 
M - branch, and spent the best part 
of two lay-overs fixing up things with 
the owner of the farm and arranging 
to hold back the recording of the deeds 
until after Christmas. Every evening 
there was some part of the project to 
be talked over, and ‘“‘ mother” and | 
held many whispered conversations. 
Once Jim, smiling, observed that, if I 
had any hair on my face, he would be 
jealous. 

I remember that it was on the r4th 
day of December, 1863, that pay-day 
came. I banked my money with 
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‘** Mother’ and I held many whispered conversations.” 


‘‘ mother,” and Jim, as usual, counted 
out his half to that dear old financier. 

“ Uncle Sam’d better put that ’un in 
the hospital,” observed Jim, as he came 
to a ragged ten-dollar bill. ‘‘ Goddess 
of Liberty pretty near got her throat 
cut there ; guesssome reb has had hold 
of her,” he continued, as he held up 
the bill. Then laying it down, he took 
out his pocket-book and cut off a little 
three-cornered strip of pink court- 
plaster, and made repairs on the bill. 

‘*Mother” pocketed her money 
greedily, and before an hour I had that 
very bill in my pocket to pay the re- 
cording fees in the court-house at 
M——. 

The next day Jim wanted to use 
more money than he had in his pocket, 
and asked me to lend him some. As 
I opened my wallet to oblige him, that 
patched bili showed up. Jim put his 
finger on it, and then turning me 
around towards him, he said, ‘‘ How 
came you by that?” 

I turned red—I know I did—but I 
said, cool enough, ‘‘‘ Mother’ gave it to 
me in change.”’ 


“ That’s a lie,” he said, and turned 
away. 

The next day we were more than 
two-thirds of the way home before he 
spoke; then, as I straightened up, 
after a fire, he said: ‘‘ John Alexander, 
when we get in, you go to Aleck (the 
foreman) and. get changed to some 
other engine.” 

There was a queer look on his face ; 
it was not anger, it was not sorrow—it 
was more like pain. I -looked the man 
straight in the eye, and said: “ All 
right, Jim; it shall be as you say— 
but, so help me God, I don’t know 
what for. If you will tell me what I 
have done that is wrong, I will not 
make the same mistake with the next 
man I fire for.” 

He looked away from me, reached 
over and started the pump, and said: 
** Don’t you know ?” 

‘*No, sir, I have not the slightest 
idea.” 

“Then you stay, and I'll change,” 
said he, with a determined look, and 
leaned out of the window, and said no 
more all the way in. 
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I did not go 
home that 
day. I cleaned 
the “Roger 
William” from 
the tip of that 
mountain of 
sheet-iron 
known as a 
wood - burner 
stack to the 
back casting 
on the _ tank, 
and tried to 
think what I 
had done 
wrong, or not 
done at all, to 
incur such dis- 
pleasure from 
Dillon. He 
was in_ bed 
when I went 
to the house 
that evening, 
and I did not 
see him until 
breakfast. He 
was in his usual 
spirits then, but on the way to the 
station, and all day long, he did not speak 
tome. Henoticed theextra cleaning, and 
carefully avoided tarnishing any of the 
cab-fittings ;—but that awful quiet! I 
could hardly bear it, and was half sick 
at the trouble, the cause of which I 
could not understand. I thought that, 
if the patched bill had anything to do 
with it, Christmas morning would clear 
t up. 

Our return trip was the night express, 
leaving the terminus at 9.30. As usual, 
that night I got the engine out} oiled, 
switched out the cars, and took the 
train to the station, trimmed my sig- 
nals and head-light, and was all ready 
for Jim to pull out. Nine o’clock 
came, and no Jim; at 9.10 I sent to 
his boarding-house. He had not been 
there. He did not come at leaving 
time—he did not come at all. At ten 


*** Goddess of Liberty pretty near got her throat cut there... .’ 





said Jim.’ 


o'clock the conductor sent to the 
engine-house for another engineer, and 
at 10.45, instead of an engineer, a fire- 
man came, with orders for John Alex- 
ander to run the “ Roger William” 
until further orders,—I never fired a 
locomotive again. 

I went over that road the saddest- 
hearted man that ever made a maiden 
trip. I hoped there would be some 
tidings of Jim at home—there were 
none. I can never forget the blow it 
was to ‘‘ mother ”; how she braced up 
on account of her children—but oh! 
that sad face! Christmas came, and 
with it the daughter, and then there 
were two instead of one: the boy was 
frantic the first day, and playing 
marbles the next. 

Christmas day there came a letter. 
It was from Jim—brief and cold enough 
—but it was such a comfort to 
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“‘mother.” It was directed to Mary 
J. Dillon, and bore the New York post- 
mark. It read: 

“Uncle Sam is in need of men, and those who 
lose with Venus may win with Mars. Enclosed 
papers you will know best what to do with. Be 
a mother to the children—you have ¢hree ot 


them. 
‘* JAMES DILLON.” 


He underscored the three—he was a’ 


mystery to me. Poor “mother”! 
She- declared that no doubt “ poor 
James’s head was affected.” The 
papers with the letter were a_ will, 
leaving her all, and a power of attorney, 
allowing her to dispose of or use the 
money in the bank. Nota line of en- 
dearment or love for that faithful heart 
that lived on love, asked only for love, 
and cared for little else. 

That Christmas was a day of fasting 
and prayer for us. Many letters did 
we send, many advertisements 


was a ring and a sabre, and on the blade 
of the sabre was etched, ‘‘ Presented to 
Lieutenant Jas. Dilion, for bravery on 
the field of battle.” At the bottom of 
the parcel was a note in a strange hand, 
saying simply, “ Found on the body of 
Lieutenant Dillon after the battle of 
Five Forks.” 

Poor “mother.” Her heart was 
wrung again, and again the scalding 
tears fell. She never told her suffering, 
and no one ever knew what she bore. 
Her face was a little sadder and sweeter, 
her hair a little whiter—that was all. 

I am not a bit superstitious—don’t 
believe in signs or presentiments or pre- 
nothings—but when Iwent to get my pay 
on the 14th day of December, 1866, it 
gave me a little start to find in it the 
bill bearing the chromo of the Goddess 
of Liberty with the little three-cornered 





were printed, but we never got 
a word from James Dillon, and 
Uncle Sam’s army was too big 
to hunt in. We were a changed 
family; quieter and more tender 
of one another’s feelings, but 
changed. 

In the autumn of ’64 they 
changed the runs around, and I 
was booked to run in to M——. 
Ed, the boy, was firing for me. 
There was no reason why 
“mother” should stay in Bos- 
ton, and we moved out to the 
little farm. That daughter, who 
was a second ‘“‘ mother” all over, 
used to come down to meet us 
at the station with the horse, 
and I talked “ sweet” to her; 
yet at a certain point in the 
sweetness I became dumb. 
Along in May, 65, ‘‘ mother ”’ 
got a package from Washington. 
It contained a tin-type of her- 
self; a card with a hole in it 
(made evidently by having been 
forced over a button), on which 
was her name and the old 
address in town; then there 
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piece of court-plaster that Dillon had 
put on her windpipe. I got rid of it 
at once, and said nothing to “ mother” 
about it; but I kept thinking of it and 
seeing it all the next day and night. 

On the night of the 16th I was oiling 
around my ‘ Black Maria” to take outa 
local leaving our western terminus, 
just after dark, when a tall, slim, old 
gentleman stepped up to me and asked 
if I was the engineer. I don’t suppose 
I looked like the 
president: I con- 
fessed, and held 
up my torch, so 
I could see his 
face —a_ pretty 
rough-looking 
face. The white 
moustache was 
one of that 
military kind, re- 
inforced with 
whiskers on the 
right and left 
flank of the 
moustache _ pro- 
per. He wore 
glasses, and one 
of the lights was 
ground glass. 
The right cheek- 
bone was crushed 
in, and a red scar 
extended across 
the eye and 
cheek; the scar 
looked blue a- 
round the red 
line because of 
the cold. 

‘‘T used to be an engineer before the 
war,” said he. “ Do you go to Boston?” 

‘““No, to M iv 

“M ! 
branch.”’ 

‘‘It is, but is now an important manu- 
facturing point, with regular trains 
from there to each end of the main 
line.” 

‘‘ When can I get to Boston?” 


I thought that was on the 


ind held wp my torch, so I could see his face.” 


“ Not till Monday now; we run no 
through Sunday trains. You can go to 
M - with me to-night, and catch a 
local to Boston in the morning.” 

He thought a minute, and then said, 
‘Well, yes; guess I had better. How 
is it for a ride ?” 

“(ood ; just 
conductor that 
you to get 

‘* Thanks: 


tell the 
I told 

on.” 
that’s 
clever; 
I used 
toknowa 
soldier 
who used 
to run up in 
this country,” 
said the stranger, 
musing. ‘Dillon, 
that’s it, Dillon.” 

“TI knew him 
well,” said I. I 
want to _ hear 
about him.”’ 

“Queer man,” 
said he, and I 
noticed he was 
eyeing me pretty 
sharp. 

“A good 
gineer.”” 

“Perhaps, 
said he. 

I coaxed the 
old veteran to 
ride on theengine 
—the first coal- 
burner I had had. 
He seemed more 
than glad to comply. Ed was as black 
aS a negro, and swearing about coal- 
burners in general, and this one in par- 
ticular, and made so much noise with 
his fire-irons after we started, that the 
old man came over and sat behind me, 
so as to be able to talk. 

The first time I looked around after 
getting out of the yard, I noticed his 
long slim hand on the top of the 
reverse-lever. Did you ever notice how 


en- 
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it seems to make an ex-engineer feel 
better and more satisfied to get his 
hand on the reverse-lever and feel the 
life-throbs of the great giant under 
him? Why, his hand goes there by 
instinct—just as an ambulance surgeon 
will feel for the 
heart of the boy 
with a broken leg. 
I asked _ the 
stranger to “give 
her a whirl,” and 
noticed with what 
eager joy he took 
hold of her. I also 
observed with sur- 
prise that he 
seemed to know 
all about “ four- 
mile hill,’” where 
most new men got 
stuck. He caught 
me looking at his 
face, and touching 
thescar, remarked: 
“A little love pat, 
with the compli- 
ments of Wade 
Hampton’s men.” 
We talked on a 
good many sub- 
jects, and got 
pretty well ac- 
quainted before we 
were over the divi- 
sion, but at last we 
seemed talked out. 
““Where do Dil- 
lon’s folks live 
now ?” asked the 
stranger, slowly, 
after a time. 
“M——,” said I. 
He nearly 
jumped off the 
box. ‘* M——? I 
thought it was Boston !” 
** Moved to M——.” 
‘What for ?” 
“Own a farm there.” 
“Oh, I see ; married again ? 


** No.” 

“No!” 

“Widow thought too much of Jim 
for that.” 

“No!” 

“Te.” 


**T noticed his long slim hand on the top of the reverse-lever.”’ 


‘* Er—what became of the young man 
that they—er—adopted ?” 

“ Lives with ’em yet.” 

“* So ?” 

Just then we struck the suburbs ot 
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M——, and, as we passed the cemetery, 
I pointed to a high shaft and said: 
**Dillon’s monument.” 

** Why, how’s that ?” 

** Killed at Five Forks. 
up monument.” 

He shaded his eyes with his hand, 
and peered through the moonlight for a 
minute. 


Widow put 


** She looked up.. 


. as he took off his slowched hat. . .” 


“ That’s clever,”’ was all he said. 

I insisted that he go home with me. 
Ed took the “ Black Maria” to the 
house, and we took the street car to the 
end of the line, and then walked. As 
we cleaned our feet at the door, I said: 
‘* Let me see, I did not hear your 
name!” 

“* James,” said he, ‘Mr. James.” 

I opened the 
sitting-room 
door, and ush- 
ered the stran- 
ger in. 

“Well, boys,” 
said “mother ”’ 
slowly, getting 
up from before 
the fire and 
hurriedly tak- 
ing a few extra 
stitches in her 
knitting before 
laying it down 
to look up at 
us, “you're 


early.” 
She 


looked 
up, not ten 
feet from the 
stranger, as he 
took off his 
slouched hat 
and ___ brushed 
back the white 
hair. In an- 
other minute 
her arms were 
around his 
neck, and she 
was murmur- 
ing ‘‘ James” 
in his ear, and 
I, like a dumb 
fool, wondered 
who told her 
his name. 
Well, to 
make a long 
story short, it 
was James 
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Dillon himself, and the daughter came 
in, and Ed came, and between the three 
thev nearly smothered the old fellow. 

You may think it funny he didn’t 
know me, but don’t forget that I had 
been running for three years—that 
takes the fresh off a fellow; then, when 
I had the typhoid, my hair laid off, and 
was never re-instated, and when I got 
well, the whiskers—that had always 
refused to grow— came on with a rush, 
and they were red. And again, I had 
tried to switch with an old hook motion 
in the night and forgot to take out the 
starting-bar, and she threw it at me, 
knocking out some teeth; and taking 
it altogether, I was a changed man. 

‘“* Where’s John ?”’ he said finally. 

“ Here,” said I. 

‘No!” 

“Ts. 

He took my hand, and said, ‘‘ John, 
I left all that was dear to me once, be- 
cause I was jealous of you. I never 


knew how you came to have that money 
or why, and don’t want to. Forgive me.” 


‘“‘ That is the first time I ever heard 
of that,” said ‘‘ mother.” 

‘“‘T had it to buy this farm for you— 
a Christmas present — if you had 
waited,” said I. 


‘“* That is the first time I ever heard 
of that,” said he. 

**And you might have been shot,”’ 
said ‘‘ mother,” getting up close. 
“I tried my hardest to be. 

why I got promoted so fast.”’ 

“Oh, James!” and her arms were 
around his neck again. 

‘** And I sent that sabre home myself, 
never intending to come back.” 

‘Oh, James, how could you!” 

‘“* Mother, how can you forgive me?”’ 

** Mother” was still for a minute, 
looking at the fire in the grate. 
“ James, it is late in life to apply such 
tests, but love is like gold; ours will 
be better now—the dross has been 
burned away in the fire. I did what I 
did for love of you, and you did what 
you did for love of me; let us all com- 
mence to live again in the old way,” 
and those arms of hers could not keep 
away from his neck. 

Ed went out with tears in his eyes, 
and I beckoned the daughter to follow 
me. We passed into the sitting-room, 
drew the curtain over the doorway— 
and there was nothing but that rag 
between us and heaven. 


That's 
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EYOND HUMAN POWER, by 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON; pro- 
duced at the Royalty Theatre by 

Mis. Patrick Campbell on November 
7th. 

What meaning the author intends to 
convey in this play is somewhat difh- 
cult to determine. 

Pastor Sang is a Christian, a firm 
believer in prayer—unceasing prayer, 
if necessary—until an answer is made 
manifest. Extraordinary things have 
happened under this man’s influence; 
the sick have been made well, the lame 
have been made to walk, the appar- 
ently dead have been brought to life, 
all through the wonderful healing 
power of Pastor Sang’s prayers. 

But, notwithstanding these miracu- 
lous cures, his own wife has lain bed- 
ridden for years, and he cannot help 
her because “‘she doubts.” It is only 
the prayers of the truly faithful that 
avail. 

And so the day comes when he is to 
make the supreme effort of his life in 
the confidence that the prayers of his 
children and himself will restore 
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strength to the wife and mother. But 
these children, who have just returned 
from a foreign school, no longer have 
the faith of their father. On realising 
this, he concludes that it is a lesson to 
show him that by his own faith alone 
must the result be accomplished, and 
he goes into the church to pray, 
resolved not to come out—so great is his 
faith—until the miracle be performed. 
When the bell commences to ring they 
will know he is at prayer. Instantly 
the wife sleeps, and _ sleeps, too, 
through a terrible uproar caused by a 
landslide, which, although the church 
stands in its direct course, leaves the 
building unimpaired. 

News of Pastor Sang’s determination 
having reached a body of missionaries 
en route to some distant port, they come 
en masse to his house, drawn partly 
from curiosity and partly by a desire 
for conviction, to await the result of the 
Pastor's praying. 

The wife still sleeps. In the mean- 
time the assembled missionaries discuss 
religion, and so honestly and openly do 
they state their fears and misgivings 
that an unbeliever on hearing them 
would rejoice to be spared such uncer- 
tainty and disquiet. 

They are waiting to witness the 
miracle which they hope will bring 
greater faith to their souls. 

Suddenly the cries of the daughter 
from the room of the invalid announce 
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the rising and walking of her mother. 
Bells are rung, hymns of praise are 
sung, and the woman, with outstretched 
arms, walks into the gathering of 
doubting humanity, seeking her physi- 
cian, her husband, her lover. 

Pastor Sang enters by the door, his 
face illumined, takes his wife into his 
arms, and silently gives thanks. He 
kisses her hand; it is lifeless—she is 
dead. ‘‘ This is not what I meant,” 
he cries, and in a paroxysm of grief 
and despair falls dead beside his wife. 

What is it that 7s meant—what 
subtle lesson does the author intend ? 
Is he portraying the eternal conflict 
between reason and faith, or merely 
showing the waning sway of Christian 
dogma over the minds of men ? 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell, as_ the 
devoted but doubting wife, the patient, 
philosophical sufferer, gives one of 
those magnetic, sympathetic imper- 
sonations which always find their way 
to the hearts of her audience. 

Mr. Titheradge, as the simple, 
faithful Sang, with his healthy, truthful 
countenance, plays with a_ thorough 
understanding of the requirements of 
the character. The other members of 
the company, however, are not so 
happv in their interpretation. 


‘* SHERLOCK HOLMES” AT THE 
LYCEUM THEATRE.—I had looked 
forward to witnessing Mr. Gillette’s 
play with a great deal of pleasure, 
but my enjoyment was beyond all 
expectations. I got comfortably seated 
in my stall and waited. The great 
and only Sherlock Holmes made his 
appearance, a personality so’ weird 
and with movements so mystifying 
that your attention was rivetted upon 
him from the beginning, and he took 
every care that your interest should 
not flag. 

Professor Moriarity, a man_ styled 
‘The Napoleon of Crime,” has been 
so many times defeated and foiled by 
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Sherlock Holmes, that he swears 
vengeance, only to be satisfied when 
he will know that Holmes is no more. 
Some blackmailers, who are interested 
in a case that Sherlock Holmes has om 
hand, and who wish the detective to 
be foiled, so that they may get pos- 
session of the compromising letters. 
they are in search of in order to use 
them to extort money from the writer, 
call on Professor Moriarity to enlist 
his services. Gladly does he listen to 
what they have to tell him; but, 
fearing that one of his deputies might 
bungle, he undertakes to accomplish 
Holmes’ destruction himself. 

And now the real interest commences. 
No story of adventure has ever held 
me so spellbound, or thrilled me so 
intensely. I forgot my position and 
surroundings. I craned forward in my 
chair, gripped its arms and had a 
most exciting time. I was oblivious 
to everything but this struggle of man 
against man, disguised and undisguised ; 
this plotting and counterplotting ; 
these marvellously narrow escapes ; 
until finally, shivering with horror, I 
saw the heroic detective trapped 
apparently beyond possibility of escape ; 
but no; grasping the chair on which 
he has been sitting, he smashes the 
lamp in the underground room where 
the half-dozen ruffians are seeking 
to detain him, and under cover of 
the inky darkness is gone. Oh, if at 
this moment I had only been a boy, 
how high would I not have tossed my 
cap into the air, and how lustily would I 
not have cheered. 

Of course, there 
woven into this tale 


is a love story 
of adventure. 
Sherlock Holmes triumphs over his 
enemy; wins his case and the love of 


a charming young woman. And so 
we leave him, happy at last, and pre- 
sumably to exchange his position at 
Scotland Yard for one in a dovecot in 
the suburbs. 

Mr. William Gillette has so saturated 
“Sherlock Holmes” with his own 
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personality that it would be an impossi- 
bility now to imagine the great detec- 
tive as anybody else. William Gillette 
and Sherlock Holmes coalesced. I was 
at a matineé a few days ago. Mr. 
Gillette was also there occupying a 
box; and it amused me to hear the 
people who recognised him say, 
‘*There’s Sherlock Holmes.” Such is 
fame ! 


THE WILLOW PATTERN AND IB 
AND LITTLE CHRISTINA. — The 
management at the Savoy might have 
spared us “ The Willow Pattern,” and, 
instead, allowed Mr. Walter Passmore 
to have given us a monologue, a “‘turn,” 
or a something by himself. - Whatever 
it might have been Mr. Passmore would 
surely have been able to amuse. The 
setting of “The Willow Pattern” 
makes a pretty picture, and there is 
one pretty song descriptive of the legend 
of ‘‘The Willow Pattern,” admirably 


rendered by Miss Agnes Fraser, Mr. 
Passmore and Mr. Pindis. 
Captain Basil Hood’s pretty story 


“Tb and Little Christina,” was not 
a success as produced by Mr. Martin 
Harvey. Now, as set to music by 
Franco Leoni, it is, of course, more 
pretentious, but not more _interest- 
ing. Through three acts it grows 
monotonous. Mr. Lytton, Mr. Evett, 
Miss Jay and Miss Louie Pounds have 
fine voices, but an average audience 
wants something more enlivening, par- 
ticularly at Christmas time than this 
recitative sing-song. 


THE TOREADOR, at the Gaiety, is 
proving an immense success. ‘‘ House 
Full” signs have been a feature of the 
Strand’s nightly display ever since the 
first performance. The present play is 
not nearly so amusing as its pre- 
decessor, “‘ The Messenger Boy,” but 


still there are the same old favourites 
gambolling in the same old way, with 
many new-comers who are welcome 
additions. A word of praise must be 
said for Miss Hilda Jacobson, who now 
plays ‘‘Dona Teresa,” the Spanish 
beauty, with a love for politics. Her 
method is breezy and vigorous, her 
personality striking, and her voice 
pleasant. 

Miss Florence Collingbourne, too, is 
a delightful acquisition to the Gaiety’s 
human bouquet. Unfortunately the 
part of Nancy Staunton does not give 
her sufficient scope. The song on the 
meaning of flowers is a gem, and to 
hear Miss Collingbourne sing it is a 
treat. 


THE CHINESE HONEYMOON AND 
MISS LOUIE FREEAR.—If the fog 
has got into your system and you are in 
consequence suffering from depression, 
visit the Strand Theatre, and if you 
don’t find the bill of fare there to be 
an antidote, your case is hopeless. 
Louie Freear, with her inimitable 
ways, is a mirth-provoking little crea 
ture. Jn the ‘‘ Chinese Honeymoon,” 
her appearance is so grotesque that 
merely to look at her convulses you. 
With a much-curtailed pigtail with a 
flaming red ‘ribbon, and clad in long 
Chinese trousers of blue linen, with a 
brown pinafore knee length, and a 
white lace square on the top of her 
head—her badge of office—she prses 
before you a typical ‘‘ marchioness,” 
and the fun she causes is irresistible. 
As antic follows antic and song follows 
song, little Miss Freear coaxes first a 
smile, then a grin, then a ripple of 
laughter, and, finally, such an outburst 
of enthusiasm that it takes some 
minutes to recover one’s equilibrium 
and be ready for her next attack. 


C. A. M. 
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The Joke of the Season 


Sy Clara Morris 


marriage in the South, a year 

and a half ago, had created a 
veritable sensation. At first people 
were fairly stupefied with amazement. 
Reggie, the pursued, the invulnerable, 
was married ? 

After a bit, two questions were 
asked: ‘Who and what was she ?”’— 
meaning the bride— and, ‘*‘ What would 
Kate Willoughby say ?” 

But, through a combination of dis- 
appointment, fury, strong hysterics and 
a loquacious maid, the second question 
was answered first, and every one 
knew just what Kate Willoughby had 
said, and as that handsome termagant 
had a fluent and picturesque vocabulary, 
she had added greatly to the interest 
of the situation. 

Every one realised that she had 
come an awful cropper, since James 
Willoughby was lying almost at the 
point of dissolution, and the general 
opinion had been fairly expressed by a 
young fellow who had slangily re- 
marked: “ If Willoughby does drop off, 
I don’t see how Reggie is going to 
hedge. I fancy he'll have to make 
good and marry the relict!” And here 
was Cousin Kate’s chance’ wiped out 
by this incomprehensible marriage. 

And then young Gordon, the poet— 
who, though ten years his junior, was 
Reginald De Brett’s closest friend— 
received a long, long letter, inclosing a 
delicious miniature, with the request 
to take it at once to his jeweller, and 
have it framed after the sketched 
design. Many were the “ Ohs!” and 
“ Ahs!-” of the favoured men who saw 
it—while the women cried, ‘A child 
like that tocapture Reggie De Brett!” 
or, “‘ No doubt it’s idealised out of all 
resemblance to the original! ”’ 

In which they were wrong—for the 


fe” sent DE BRETT'S sudden 


picture was a very excellent likeness of 
Alma Lee Cary—or, to be exact, Mrs. 
Reginald De Brett. She seemed 
almost a reincarnation of the young 
creature Greuze had so often painted— 
with all her flowerlike delicacy of 
complexion—with the same low, wide 
forehead, the long, free sweep of eye- 
brow, the upcurling lashes, the pur- 
plish-blue eye, the almost babyish 
curve of cheek, and the short upper 
lip that just revealed a pearly line of 
little teeth. 

Mrs. Cary, who adored romance, 
sympathised with De Brett’s sudden 
surrender to her daughter’s charms; 
appreciated, too, his wealth and posi- 
tion, as any mother would, and helped 
on his courtship, wearing herself thin 
as thread-paper preparing for the 
rushed-on marriage, and when, for a 
stolen moment, out on the vine-draped 
verandah in the moonlight, De Brett 
had gathered his little bride in his arms 
and kissed her girlish cheek; when, 
with tears gathering in his eyes, he 
prayed—the first time in many a long 
year—that he might make her happy, 
it would have been hard for his gay 
friends in New York to recognise him. 

Yet this seeming change was not so 
very wonderful after all. It was but a 
return to first principles—a resumption 
of his original character, when as a 
studious and thoughtful, even poetic, 
youth he had known what ambition 
was, had_ respected age, honoured 
virtue and worshipped beauty; when, 
in spite of his wealth, he might have 
done something worth while, had not 
his half-brother Robert De Brett—ten 
years older than himself—taken him in 
hand, directly he came into his inherit- 
ance, and turned him by force of precept 
and example into what he called a 
man of the world. 
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And Bob de Brett had had two years 
of keen enjoyment in rubbing off the 
glittering dust from Reggie’s butterfly 
wings. He had really taken some 
trouble to make the boy see in every 
fair maiden a probable Delilah, and in 
every splendid Delilah a_ veritable 
harpy; and he often declared that but for 
him Reggie would have been harnessed 
double with a two-year-old ; but now— 
ah! it would take an unusual hand to 
bit and bridle that clever youngster. 

Pursued in season and out of season, 
the time came when he sought protec- 
tion in a friendship with Cousin Kate. 
They were both clever, both worldly- 
wise, and yet for a time they actually 
played at that laughter-stirring old 
game of platonic friendship—for, pray, 
when did ever man or woman see a 
sharp-edged tool without desiring to 
handle it? They are always so sure 


their fingers cannot be cut, though the 
sharp, pretty things may have wounded 
others cruelly. 


And now here was Kate Willoughby, 
full of malice and all uncharitableness, 
hiding smarting, bleeding fingers 
beneath her violet-breathing _ laces, 
while with a clever assumption of 
grieved friendliness she declared that 
though she feared dear Cousin Reggie 
had made a mistake in marrying so very 
young a girl—and an outsider too, as 
one might say—still she had always 
been awfully fond of Reggie, and she 
would stand by him now, and do any- 
thing she could for his young wife. 

And though the women who listened 
smiled a iittle and said, ‘‘ How clever, 
how very clever of Kate, to take it that 
way!” in their hearts they rather 
pitied the young girl, and hoped that 
Reggie would select for her some more 
loyal pilot. 

The night before the home-coming 
of the bride and groom, Kate Wil- 
loughby was the hostess of a theatre 
party. She was one of the night 
beauties who are always at their best 
under artificial light, and her close 


princesse steel-coloured gown, netted 
over with silver embroidery, as it glit- 
tered against the dull red lining of her 
long wrap, suggested a suit of armour, 
and malicious Lil Melton whispered to 
her companion: “ Ah! it’s war! You 
see Consin Reggie has cast down the 
gauntlet, and Cousin Kate, in full 
armour, takes it up! ’ 

“What nonsense,” answered Tom 
Wentworth. ‘There's not even a 
cloud of war in sight. Why, she speaks 
of the De Bretts like—like a sister, 
and—what the deuce are you laughing 
in that one-sided, sneery way for?” 

**Oh, you men!” she exclaimed, as 
she accepted her opera-glass and fan. 
“Your future wife, Tom, will get very 
little pleasure out of managing you—you 
are too, too easy. Kate Willoughby talked 
like a sister, did she? Well, then, o/ 
course she feels like a sister toward the 
young thing who has bagged her 
game!” 

The piay was “ Richard III.,” and 
at the close of the hunch-shouldered 
hypocrite’s grotesque courtship of the 
Lady Anne, his contemptuously tri- 
umphant words: 

“I'll have her—but I will not keep her long,’’ 


made Mrs. Willoughby start violently. 
They seemed to have been shouted in 
her very ear. ‘I will not keep her 
long,” she repeated. Her lips tightened, 
her eyes grew cold—she had caught a 
cue from the play. Reginald should 
not keep Alma long! But how should 
she work? And like a direct answer to 
her question came the words of the 
play: 

‘*And I no friends to back my suit withal 

But the plain devil and dissembling looks! ”’ 

Next day she welcomed Mr. and 
Mrs. De Brett, receiving Reggie with 
wounded dignity and Alma with a pity- 
ing patronage that made them both 
very uncomfortable. 

To the great satisfaction of De Brett, 
his wife was much admired, partly 
because of her petite figure, partly 
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because of her frank enjoyment of the 
courtesies extended to her—though 
some there were who declared the 
* Pocket Venus” was a bit behind the 
times, and more than once Lil Melton, 
noticing in what red silence she listened, 
pulled up short in the story she was 
telling, remarking afterward, “‘ It was 
like talking to a baby from Sunday- 
school.” 

From the first De Brett had been a 
little afraid that Alma had married him 
to please her adored mother. She was 
a shy little creature, and sometimes 
with a pang he noticed that she seemed 
freer, more fearless, with others than 
with himself. He loved her too well 
not to watch her closely, and he had 
not been slow to discover that when- 
ever Cousin Kate was in the ascendant, 
Alma’s ‘timidity toward himself in- 
creased. Therefore he swept her away 


“on a little furniture hunt” abroad, as 
he called it, and to his delight he found 
her turning to him with the confidence 


he longed for. 

And now he was home again. He 
was a year and a half married, a lover- 
husband, and—miserable! For two or 
three months he had been aware of his 
wife’s changed manner toward him. 
Not only had her former timidity re- 
turned, but it had developed, it seemed 
to him, into absolute fear. If he looked 
long at her, the colour rose hot in her 
cheeks. And now this morning he was 
striding up and down, up and down the 
library floor, repeating over and over 
again the words he had just seen ina 
letter to his wife. 

She had not come down to breakfast 
—a thing that had occurred often of 
late—and in lover-like fashion he had 
taken the tray from the maid. Adding 
to the coffee and-oranges—for Alma 
still clung to her Southern habits—a 
lovely bunch of violets, he had softly 
entered his wife’s room. She had been 
reading some letters, and had fallen 
asleep again with one spread open 
under her hand. As he stole to her 
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side, his eye had fallen on the well- 
known writing of Mrs.Cary,and almost 
unconsciously he read the words: ‘‘ You 
see I can’t, my child. But who or 
what on earth has given you such an 
idea of your husband? You must con- 
fide in him at once. It is an outrege 
to deceive’’—Alma’s fingers covered 
the next words. With trembling hands 
he placed the tray upon a small table 
near the bed and withdrew, and though 
he heard her waking exclamation, he 
hurried to the library, where he raged 
up and down, trying to understand the 
meaning of the words. What idea of 
him had his wife, then? Had Kate—? 
Oh, surely not that! “ It is an outrage 
to deceive.” Good God! That baby— 
only a year and a half out in the 
world! Had the secret corruption 
of some of these brilliant and beau- 
tiful creatures tainted already the 
wholesome honesty of her nature ? 
What was it she ‘should confide 
to him at once? He winced with 
pain at the thought that his beloved 
could take to her mother a trouble 
that she had not dared to confide to 
himself. 

Rapidly he passed in review the men 
of their acquaintance, without finding 
any one to hang a suspicion upon-— 
unless, perhaps, Brooke Otis, the man 
who had named her the ‘“ Pocket 
Venus” and who proclaimed her waltz- 
ing to be divine? True, she had 
favoured him outrageously at all dances, 
but to her it meant no more than an 
honest enjoyment of his perfect step. 
No, it is not Otis! Dector Lefévre— 
Ah, could it be? But that would be 
monstrous! He was older than Reggie’s 
self, three or four years. He had known 
Alma in her babyhood. He always 
persisted in calling her by her old home 
name—“ Lee.”” He had made his for- 
tune in the North. He was retired 
now. He was—yes, he certainly wasa 
very handsome man—a fine figure, a 
perfect manner, silvery, wavy hair, a 
Van Dyke beard and glowing dark 
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eyes, and—and—why, come to think of 
it, he had been Alma’s shadow lately! 
“The scoundrel! The double-dyed 
scoundrel!” raged De Brett. 

He recalled Alma’s radiant delight at 
finding in New York this old friend of 
her babyhood, and he felt again the 
jealous twinge that came to him when 
Doctor Lefévre had called her ‘‘ Lee”’ 
in first greeting. The longer he thought, 
the surer he became of Lefeévre’s ill 
conduct. 

Why, he thought, had he not married 
again? His wife had been dead five 
years. It was a doctor’s duty to be 
married. As for himself, he had learned 
a lesson. He would immediately en- 
gage the services of some ugly but 
clever old crank and forswear the care 
of this handsome Lefévre! Ah! he 
must have a speedy understanding with 
his wife! But how was he to bring it- 
about ? He could not say to her, 
‘“‘T read your letter as you slept.” He 
knew he would simply wither before 
the reproach of those adorable eyes. 


Perhaps she would follow the advice of 


her mother and confide in him. Good 
heavens! what hideous suggestion there 
was in the term, ‘‘ Confide in him”! 
And yet, would not Mrs. Cary be more 
likely to counsel deception, secrecy, if 
there wese any serious fault in her 
daughter’s conduct? ‘Oh, my wife!” 
he groaned, ‘‘if you would only end 
this suspense for me!” 

He could not hide a certain change 
in tone and manner from Alma, nor 
from the bright, ever-watchful eyes of 
Cousin Kate—who saw with joy the 
slight coldness in Reggie’s manner. 
‘“Ah!” she whispered to herself, “he 
plays my game for me! I have done 
my best to frighten her, but just a little 
sustained coldness from him and she 
will herself suggest a visit home to 
mamma, and then—oh, then!” She bit 
her red lips savagely and her eyes 
gleamed. ‘“ Only let me get them 
apart once, for ever so short a time, 
and I’ll have my innings! Poor, sym- 
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pathetic Reggie! I wonder what he 
would do if he knew that I have con- 
vinced his Alma that he has a shrinking 
horror of sickness, that ill-health in 
another is absolutely repellent to him, 
and that a wife who could not steadily 
stand the racket of the gayest set in 
town would be a mortification hard to 
bear?” And here were the coldness in 
Reggie and the weariness and pallor 
of Alma—and Kate rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy. 

It happened that Doctor Lefévre was 
one of their guests at dinner that night. 
De Brett thought he had never seen so 
small a woman carry herself with such 
dignity as did his wife, but was it the 
pale blue of her gown that drank up 
all her colour, or was she pale—very 
pale? A pang of pity shot through 
him as he saw the frightened look 
leap into her eyes at sight of him. 
But she was brave, and chattered 
lightly and brightly until some one 
asked if she were going to the Bailey’s 
dance, and she answered “ No!” 

‘“*T think Cousin Alma would be cruel 
to herself to give him a waltz after the 
fainting fit the last one produced,” said 
Kate. 

“ What?” exclaimed 
sharply. ‘“ Alma fainted ? 
Where ?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Kate, 
confusedly ; “‘ I thought you knew.” 

“It was nothing,” replied Alma, 
lightly, though drops of moisture stood 
on her temples—“ a mere dizziness.” 

“Oh!” again said Kate, “I’m glad 
—I was quite given to understand it 
was a prolonged faint, causing much 
anxiety.” 

“Ah, those three black crows are 
still in evidence,”. smiled Doctor Le- 
févre, “and the Barrons’ rooms are 
always as hot as Tophet—hence the 
story of a profound fainting.” 

Alma looked gratefully at him, and 
declared her intention of going to the 
opera. 

Watching, Reggie saw the quick 
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frown of the doctor at Alma’s words 
about the opera. He saw, too, the 
absolutely beseeching look in her eyes 
as she said: ‘* You will look in on us, 
will you not, doctor?—for I really 
must go to-night. Then I shall have 
seen and heard every Juliette in the 
company, tall or short, cold or warm.” 

The conversation became semi-musi- 
cal then and quite general, but De 
Brett saw that while the doctor smiled 
down upon the lady on his right, his 
left hand gently pushed Alma’s wine- 
glass into her fingers, and that she, 
obeying a glance from him, drank, and 
for a moment he sat in absolute blind 
rage, so perfectly evident was it that an 
understanding existed between them. 

An an attendant was coming down- 
stairs with Alma’s wrap, she and the 
doctor stood waiting for it, and De 
srett, approaching from behind some 
palms with the glove his wife had let 
fall as she passed from the drawing- 
room, heard the doctor say: ‘ It must 
cease, Lee. It must, my dear! If 
anything serious happens, what _be- 
comes of my reputation? And—— ” 

“Your glove!” interrupted a cold 
which went on quickly, ad- 
the attendant. ‘‘To me, 
Jayson!” and, turning his back upon 
the doctor, De Brett himself, with 
deft, experienced hands, wrapped Alma 
in the fur-lined garment of ivory 
velvet. 

As they drove to the opera-house, 
Alma tried to talk and act as usual, 
though the absence of the tenderness of 
which Reggie had ever before been so 
lavish wounded her cruelly. 

Oh, she thought, if Reggie were ill 
or threatened with a_ breakdown of 
nerves, how she would envelop him 
with love and- tenderness! She 
would never, never draw coldly away 
from him. But she would be crying in 
a moment and that would make him 
hate her 

“i | 
said—?”’ 


voice, 
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beg your 


‘‘T asked how often you see Doctor 
Lefevre,’ came in cutting tones from 
the other corner of the brougham. 

“ How often? I don’t know. About 
once a week—professionally, that is, 
and” — laughing forcedly — ‘‘ almost 
every day socially.” 

“Where?” curtly demanded the 
voice from the corner. 

** Where? Oh, par-ci, par-la,” which 
was a most unfortunate little speech. 
Never could De Brett endure hearing 
her speak an unnecessary word of 
French—perhaps because cousin Kate 
had used that language so very much 
in times past. 

‘Are your daily meetings so very 
complicated,” he growled, angrily, 
“that you require two languages to 
explain them? For heaven’s sake, 
don’t adopt the habit of injecting 
French into ordinary conversation- 
leave that to Kate Willoughby! ” 

“TI might justify myself by saying 
that this does not seem to be an 
ordinary conversation,” Alma _ an- 
swered, with quivering lips. ‘* But I 
stand convicted of an error in taste- 
an error I shall not repeat.” 

But before the opera was over such 
a mortal pallor had settled upon her 
face that De Brett insisted upon taking 
her home at once. 

Reggie’s anger melted before the 
evident suffering of his little wife. In 
the darkness of the brougham he drew 
her to him and pillowed her throbbing 
head on his shoulder, and she felt that 
for a few moments she was back in 
her paradise. 

Next day, as De Brett returned from 
a morning canter in the park—a 
pleasure Alma had shared with him up 
to a few weeks ago—he saw a messenger 
hand in a letter. 

** T’ll take it,”’ he said to the man, as 
he entered, and with it he went into 
the library. It was from Lefévre—it 
was addressed to hiS wife, and was 
unsealed. He never stopped to con- 
sider right or wrong—he was a jealous 
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husband, and he acted like one. He 
drew out the letter and read: 

“My Dear CuILp,—I told you last 
night this must cease, and now I am 
summoned hastily to the South on 
business, and truly I am not sorry for it.” 

“The coward,” sneered Reggie, “‘ he 
is glad to leave her to face the music 
alone.”—‘‘I have always been very 
weak in your hands, little Lee, or I 
could not have been induced to help 
on this foolish deception—-for it is 
foolish, though if it goes a step further 
it may cause serious results. 

‘I heard whispers, child, the night 
you fainted—there were other whispers 
from those close to you, when you 
withdrew from your box last night. 
Believe me, your husband wiil never 
pardon you—not in his heart, at least 

-if these whispers reach him, if he 
hears what there is to hear from any one 
but you. Why have you listened to 
that woman? I do not believe one small 
word of her cruel statements. Go to 
De Brett, put your fears behind you, be 
a brave little woman and tell him your 
secret. If retirement follows—why, 
still be brave. Your mother and I will 
try to make it endurable for you. 

“ Hoping that before this day is done 
all will be well with you, beloved 
daughter of my best friend. 

**T remain, 
“ Cordially yours, 
** BURTON LEFEVRE.” 

With a groan De Brett threw him- 
self into a big arm-chair and closed his 
eyes. He was not utterly stupid, only 
partly so. He recalled Mrs. Cary’s 
words, ‘‘ Who has given you such an 
idea of your husband ?’’ Now he added 
the words of the doctor, ‘“‘ Why have 
you listened to that woman?” And 
he asked: What woman? Who would 
be likely to make “cruel statements ” 
about him? Who but Cousin Kate ? 
Bah! how he loathed that word 
‘‘cousin’’! She was no cousin of 
his! Poor Alma! She had always 
been a timid, tender little thing. But 
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how could this secret understanding 
with Lefévre be explained? He turned 
his head wearily in miserable per- 
plexity, and just then he heard the soft 
trailing of skirts across the floor, the 
tap of heels on the polished spaces 
between the rugs, and opened his eyes 
to see Alma before him. 

She looked very fragile for all her 
loveliness, and De Brett frowned 
anxiously as he rose to offer her a 
chair. She refused it, however, saying, 
with a little laugh, that she was too 
nervous to sit—though, if he pleased, 
she would like to speak to him. 

For a moment they faced each other 
in silence, then De Brett coldly, curtly 
exclaimed : 

“Well?” 

At which Alma shrank back with a 
startled ‘‘ Oh!” as if he had hurt her. 

While she stood there hesitating, one 
tremulous hand sought the support and 
comfort of the other, and as the little 
fingers locked and unlocked themselves, 
a great longing, difficult to restrain, 
came upon him to seize the little 
helpless members and cover them with 
kisses. 

‘* [—I have not pleased you lately, 
Reggie,” she began at last, “though | 
have tried hard—and, really, I have 
not actually missed more than one or 
two things, you know. I—I know how 
dreadfully it will vex you to have your 
arrangements all upset for the season— 
but, dear, I—I can retire quietly, and 
mamma will be glad to have me, you 
know. And you—you have often told 
me how you enjoyed a cruise.” . 

“In God's name!” he burst out, 
“what are you talking about? Have 
you been making plans for the winter 
without reference to me? Do you 
really imagine that I shall permit you 
to pass months in the South ?”’ 

“Oh, Reggie!” she gasped, ‘‘ you 
would not send me anywhere else! You 
could not be so cruel!” 

“Send you!” cried he. ‘I’m not 
sending you anywhere, but you are 
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calmly arranging a winter South without 
my company.” 

She wrung her hands _ helplessly. 
‘‘He doesn’t understand,” she mur- 
mured. “Shall I have to tell him?” 

** Alma,’ De Brett exclaimed, “will 
you speak out plainly what you have 
to tell me? What is this cursed 
secret ? ”* 

** Oh, not that !”’ she cried in a tone 
of keenest pain, ‘‘not cursed! Oh, 
Reggie—never, never cursed !” 

She lifted her hands to her head to 
push back the heavy waves of hair. 
“A little patience,’ she murmured 
brokenly. ‘‘ I'll speak, dear, in a 
moment.” 

The fleecy mantle had slipped un- 
noticed from her shoulders, and she 
stood for an instant upright with both 
hands to her head. Suddenly De 
Brett’s fingers clinched the arms of his 
chair; he leaned forward, his eyes 
widening, his breath coming quick and 
fast. 

““Alma!” he gasped, as the lovely, 


tear-wet eyes met his eager, entreating 
glance, a perfect flood of crimson swept 


over brow and cheek and_ throat. 
“Alma! My wife!” he breathed, “do 
I not understand now, dear?” 

Her face faded to waxen-white, her 
small hands clasped themselves upon 
her breast, but she bent her head in 
assent. And Reggie slipped down 
upon his knees before her and lifted 
the hem of her gown to his brow and 
to his lips, before she swaved forward 
in the faint she could no_ longer 
struggle against. When she opened 
her eyes, she found herself cradled in 
her husband’s arms. 


“It was not a cursed secret 
Reggie ? ” she whispered. 

*“*No, little one,” he said. ‘‘No! it 
was a blessed secret ; but we must stop 
all this racketing about now, and live 
more quietly, more sensibly.”’ 

‘““ We?” questioned Alma, ‘ 

‘Why, of course, sweetheart. We 
shall start next week for the South 
together. Did you suppose you were 
to be exiled alone?” 

“Kate said so. She said you would 
be bored to dissolution—that ill-health 
would revolt you, and that you would 
—would—loathe the baby! ”’ 

“Don’t!” he said, ‘don’t speak of 
that woman ever again if you can help 
in!” 

And that is why the De Bretts are 
wintering in the South. That Alma 
should retire from society was of 
course natural and perfectly correct; 
but Reggie, old invulnerable Reggie! 
That he should share that retirement, 
should content himseif with walks and 
drives and boating, and a little home 
card-playing, was too bourgeois. The 
sensation created by his marriage is ina 
fair way to be eclipsed by the sensation 
of this retirement. 

Whenever Gordon receives a letter 
from Reggie, the fellows at the club 
ask: ‘‘ How does De Brett dress now? 
Does he wear floating Roman ribbons 
and cross-striped embroidered aprons, 
or is he contented with a ruffled cap 
and a large white apron with shoulder- 
pieces?” and some one swears he will 
send him a Roumanian peasant’s dress 
to wear at the christening. Meantime 
both men and women declare the De 
Brett retirement the joke of the season. 


was f, 
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In Rue 


By M. E. 


of the Cathedral garden. It was 

very fascinating, that clump of 
giant bananas, whose fringed leaves 
dipped and swayed and whispered to 
the morning breeze ; more fascinating 
still, the long wyndlike Alley of St. 
Antoine on his left, opening at its 
farther end into the old Place d’Armes ; 
and the tossing greenery far down 
Orleans Street on his right, where 
Congo Square, forgetful of the savage 
feet which once beat its dusty aisles to 
the music of gourd and tom-tom, slept 
tranquilly silent under the early sun. 
He glanced eagerly to right and left, as 
if fearful lest these vistas might vanish 
before he could transfer them to canvas ; 
then with a short laugh he braced him- 
self resolutely against the wall of the 
ancient shop behind him. ‘ One thing 
ata time, Van, my boy,” he muttered, 
and at once lost himself in his work. 
More than one fat, gay-tignoned negress 
on her way to the French market 
stopped to peer over his shoulder and 
exclaim loudly over his growing sketch; 
ragged gamins_ clattered familiarly 
around him ; devotees hurrying mass- 
ward threw him curious glances in 
passing. He looked up now and then 
to smile into a wondering face, or to 
answer an insistent question; but he 
had sketched in too many and too 
various places to be really disturbed by 
anything short of an earthquake. 

He often wondered afterward why, 
at a given moment, he should have 
leaned back, pushed his broad-brimmed 
felt hat from his ferehead, and rested 
his sketching-pad deliberately on his 
updrawn knee. For the noise of their 
feet on the flagstones was lighter than 
the fall of leaves on summer grass— 
certainly as different as possible from 
the shuffle and clatter and clump-clump 
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of sabot and shoe, heretofore passing 
and re-passing ; and these had hardly 
made an echo in his brain! 

There were five of them. They had 
come up Rue Royale, and were just 
turning into the alley where he stood 
with his back against the shop of 
Monsieur Langlois. The two fore- 
most might, he thought, be twins, they 
were so alike ; equally tall and graceful, 
with magnolia-petal complexions, black 
hair, thick black eyebrows, and black 
eyes which shot him a glance from 
their corners in passing and then 
drooped demurely. The two who fol- 
lowed, might also be twins ; they like- 
wise had black hair, which fell in 
schoolgirl plaits down their backs, and 
heavy black eyebrows, and great black 
eyes which shot him a quick corner- 
wise look and drooped. They were 
very beautiful, all these twins! They 
were quietly dressed, as became early 
churchgoers, but with perfect taste and 
elegance. Ellwood’s artist eyes took 
instant note of this. The fifth girl, he 
decided at once, must be the governess. 
She wore a dark-blue calico frock ; the 
felt of her small toque was quite coarse ; 
so were the shoes that cased her 
pretty feet, showing under the edge of 
her skirt; and her gloves worn at the 
finger-tips. She walked with the bonne, 
an ancient mulattress with wrinkled 
face, bent shoulders and shuffling steps. 

The eyes of the governess were also 
black—but with an undefinable differ- 
ence. They rested on him for a full 
second with a kind of divine friendli- 
ness; he knew by intuition that this 
was their habitual look at the world— 
and he saw the soft amber glints in their 
dark depths. Her hair was brown; 
little curly tendrils ofit were blown across 
her face ; she was tall—like the twins 
-—and almost too slender, though that 
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added to her fawnlike grace. Decidedly 
the governess was less beautiful than 
the four beautiful sisters, but—— ! 

They went on. Ellwood watched 
them turn into the side door of the 
Cathedral, the governess assisting the 
old bonne carefully up the stone steps ; 
and presently he knew that the mass was 
begun ; the smell of incénse came 
floating down to him; there was the 
echo of the priest’s sonorous voice, and 
finally the thin tinkling sound of a bell. 
He lifted his sketching-pad and resumed 
his work. 

How exquisite the play of light and 
shade in yonder garden corner! What 
an impossible January, with its mellow 
sunshine, its clustering roses, its bold 
orange blossoms! What—ah! _ For 
something or somebody had stum- 
bled over his foot. He uttered an 
ejaculation, dropping pencil and 
pad. Two chocolate-coloured nuns 


were heading for their convent in Rue 
d’Orleans with a long tail of pink- 
bonneted orphan and “half-orphan ”’ 


girls behind them ; these were of every 
imaginable shade of black and yellow. 
The three-year-old tot who had stubbed 
her toe against his boot and tumbled 
in a wailing heap on the pavement was 
like nothing so much as a round, tawny 
puftball. «His scattered senses had just 
rallied themselves sufficiently to indicate 
to him that he must pick the little 
creature up. He stooped, one hand 
going instinctively to his _ trousers’ 
pocket ; but a blue-clad figure darted 
into the confusion under his eyes, 
righted the puffball, brushed her dusty 
skirts vigorously, patted her, cooed at 
her, and gave her into the hands of a 
deprecating young nun. Then the 
governess flashed out angrily at him- 
self: ‘* Maladroit ! How could you be 
so careless, Monsieur?” And then 
her face softened suddenly, and she 
smiled into his—such a smile! 

He stood gaping after her, hat in 
hand, until the gamins, who had 
plucked the leaves out of his sketch- 


book and pocketed his pencils, shouted 
derisively: Oho ! M’siew’ Nu-téte ! 
Aha, M’sieu’ Nu-téte! ” 

By this time, following in the wake 
of the four beautiful sisters, she had 
vanished down Rue Royale. He had 
lost her! For although the next 
morning the same hour found him in 
the Alley of St. Antoine sketching a 
corner of the Cathedral garden, and 
although the gay -tignoned negresses 
waddled by on their way to the French 
market, and the gamins danced noisily 
around him, and hurrying devotees 
paused to glance at his sketch, and the 
orphans and half-orphans passed and 
repassed, and the smell of incense 
floated out to him from the Cathedral, 
with the tinkling echo of a bell—there 
were no beautiful sisters with their 
bonne, there was no governess ! 

Heaven alone knows how many times 
during the next ten days Ellwood 
sketched that clump of bananas, and 
the Cathedral towers, the green-latticed 
presbytere in the alley, General Andrew 
Jackson on his backward-rearing steed 
in the new-christened Place, and the 
yellow river beyond. Besides, he 
haunted Rue Royale, from his own 
lodgings, far down that historic street, 
to its egress into Canal street. He 
paced the narrow banquettes of Rue 
Bourbon and the wide sidewalks of the 
Rue de l’Esplanade. All to no purpose. 
He had lost her. 

At the very moment he made this 
discouraging admission to himself he 
found her. 

He had opened his window one 
afternoon and stepped out upon the 
cagelike balcony that clung high up 
under the roof to the weather-stained 
brick wall ; he looked up at the incred- 
ibly blue sky above, and sidewise at a 
coveted bit of wrought-iron railing on a 
neighbouring gallery. ‘‘ I have lost her 
—forever,” he sighed, and dropped his 
eyes to the wide verandah of the stately 
mansion opposite. She was standing 
between two of her black-haired pupils ; 
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all three, embowered in blossoming 
vines, were leaning over the railing to 
wave a greeting to the two older twins 
who were just driving off down the 
street in an open landau; these were 
radiant in what Ellwood perceived to be 
reception toilettes ; the younger twins 
wore dainty girlish house-gowns; she 
looked pathetically lovely in her blue 
calico frock. 

She did not look up. Ellwood 
slipped back into his room and sat down 
trembling. 

He interrogated his landlady. That 
portly femme de couleur beamed and 
nodded, shaking the great gold hoops 
in herears. ‘* Ho, yes, M’sieu’ h’ Ell- 
wood. Eet ees one ancienue famille, the 
Bordenave.”’ 

The house, it appeared, belonged to 
Monsieur Urbain Bordenave, a banker 
bien riche; Madame Bordenave, his 
wife, was bien gentille, and Mesdemoi- 
selles Bordenave his daughters, bien 
elevees. ‘‘ Ho, yes, M’sieu’, bien elevees. 
I have known dose sister since zay 
are born, me! ”’ 

It was on the tip of Ellwood’s tongue 
to ask about the governess. But some- 
how the words stuck in his throat. 
After that he saw her, himself unseen, 
many times, sometimes issuing from the 
lofty door of the Bordenave mansion ; 
sometimes at a window high up under 
the roof, like his own, gazing out wist- 
fully ; often on the verandah below with 
the Bordenave family. He resented, at 
such times, as a personal offence, the 
contrast between the rich garments of 
‘dose sister ’’ and the humble apparel 
of their underling. ‘ But at least they 
treat her kindly,” he commented, not- 
ing how the white-haired banker, his 
wife and their daughters seemed to 
make one of themselves this young 
creature barred by poverty from the 
world in which they moved. 

One morning, coming out of his own 
shadowy corridor into the street, he 
found large drops of rain pattering the 
flagstones. He was minded for a 


moment to go back. But he had a bit 
of sketching to do for his magazine at 
home; the sun, after its fashion in this 
semi-tropical latitude, might be shining 
fiercely in ten minutes! He pulled his 
hat down over his eyes and scurried 
along. The shower suddenly became 
a downpour —a remorseless sheet of 
water which tumbled earthward like a 
cataract turned loose. He braved it a 
second or so, then, stumbling aside, he 
took refuge in the deep embrasure of a 
closed porte-cochére. As he paused, 
shaking himself like a wet Newfound- 
land, his elbow came in rather rough 
contact with a shoulder which shrank 
away from it. The woman beside him 
uttered an impatient exclamation. 

** Maladrott! How you are careless, 
Monsieur! ” 

“Oh! I beg pardon!” he 
whirling about. 

Well,- miracles do happen. There 
she was, dripping wet like himself, 
clasping a huge paper parcel in her 
arms. ‘‘Oh!” hestammered. “ Oh!” 
she breathed. And then there was an 
impressive silence. 

‘“* T am very awkward, Mademoiselle,” 
he said. “Can you forgive me—a 
second tirne ?”’ 

““T am so bouillante!” she returned. 
**And your fine drawing. I have 
wanted to say—it was ruined. It was 
quite my fault.” She was speaking 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Such a beautiful draw- 
ing!” 

‘** Oh, a trifle,” he interrupted. 

‘“‘ But it zs beautiful,” she persisted. 
“T have had it framed. It is in 
my——’"’ She stopped, blushing vio- 
lently. 

“You have——?” he questioned 
wonderingly, and leaning toward her, 
for the noise of the falling rain was 
deafening. 

‘“* The truth is,” she admitted, with 
the air of one who has gone too far to 
retreat, ‘“‘a—a friend of mine” (she 
did not say that this friend was Maum, 
the old bonne, whom she herself had 


cried, 


, 
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dispatched thither for the purpose), ‘“‘a 
friend of mine rescued the pieces of 
that drawing from those gamins”’ (she 
did not add, for a consideration), ‘‘ and 
gave them to me. I pasted them 
together; oh, but so that you would 
never know the paper has been torn! 
I—I—wished to return it to you, Mon- 
sieur, but I could not find you. I did 
not even know your name i 

“Oh!” he cried, trying hard to 
keep down the rapture in his voice, 
‘“‘will you not do me the honour to 
keep it? It is buta scrawl. I am a 
stranger in the city,” he added more 
quietly. ‘‘I am here sketching for a 
Northern magazine. My name is 
Ellwood—Vance Ellwood— of Rich- 
mond, Virginia.” 

“Tam myself named Cecile Borde- 
nave,” she returned. 

‘““A poor relation,” he murmured 
within himself. ‘ At least they might 
give her some of their cast-off clothes! 
Oh, but if I can win her, I will——” 

Aloud he said: ‘‘ This is a won- 
derful old place, this French town of 
yours.” 

“Tf the civic authorities would only 
furnish gondolas,” she laughed. 

The rain was still descending; from 
the gutter-spouts under the eaves, on 
either side of the street, great jets of 
water spurted in foamy arcs which 
almost met before they fell into the 
swirling flood below. The water, 
covering the car-tracks, had crept over 
the banquettes and splashed against 
the low stone step on which the refu- 
gees stood. The street looked like a 
river flanked with brick walls. 

‘““And I must get home somehow,” 
continued Cecile, desperately. “I 
have been to the dressmaker's after a 
corsage which is to be worn at noon.” 

‘““How utterly shameful of them,” 
thought Ellwood, “to send her on 
such an errand.” 

“Ah!” She clapped her hands in 
her wet gloves; for the sun all at once 
had broken through the roiling clouds, 


and the rain had ceased. In a few 
moments the receding flood left the 
flagged sidewalks bare here and there. 
“If I could only get across that pool,” 
she went on anxiously, “I could pick 
my way along.” 

‘*Must you go?” he demanded, so 
ardently that she blushed and cast 
down her eyes. 

“T must. Indeed I must. 
will be waiting.” 

‘“‘Then permit me, Mademoiselle.” 
He stooped, for he was a tall, vigorous 
fellow, and passed a respectful arm 
about her waist, then lifted her lightly, 
strode ankle-deep across the pool to 
the dry stones beyond, and set her 
gently down. 

“How dare you, Monsieur?” she 
gasped, and without so much as another 
glance in his direction she sped like a 
frightened fawn down the street, re- 
gardless of the flood. 

He dared not follow her. ‘ Cecile 
Bordenave,’ he sighed. ‘‘ Cecile!” 
the name just fits her. Shall I ever 
meet her again, I wonder? Of course 
not. 


Heléne 


Lightning does not strike twice 
in the same place!” 

But it sometimes does! 
night he was formally presented to 
Miss Cecile Bordenave at a children’s 


That same 


féte whither he had been dragged 
against his will by Victor La Fleur, 
one of his fellow-lodgers, a Creole, and 
an artist, like himself. ‘‘ You will meet 
but a lot of young savages, my cousins. 
And a dozen or so of my uncles and 
aunts,” said Victor. ‘* But what of 
that ? You must not—how do you say 
it?—moper in your chamber alone. 
Come, mon ami, come.” 

Ellwood’s heart had already warmed 
to the pleasant, homelike atmosphere 
before he saw her. He had followed 
Victor’s vieux moustache of a god-papa 
in a rollicking farandole down the long 
salon, and danced off with his partner, 
a grave, short-frocked miss, into the 
hall. There he came upon her, in her 
blue calico dress, leading some of the 
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younger children through a danse 


ronde. 
“ Ainsi font, font, font, 
Les petites marionet.es,” 


she sang in the sweetest voice in the 
world, looking at him with an unem- 
barrassed smile over the ring of curly 
heads. “Ah!” cried Victor, appear- 
ing from the salon; “ma _ cousine!”’ 
This is my good friend, Mr. Ellwood. 
Mr. Ellwood, my cousin, Miss Cecile 
Bordenave.”’ 

“*So Victor is your cousin,” he re- 
marked a little later, sitting down on a 
divan beside her. ‘‘ How odd! I live 
in the house with him.” 

“ Why, yes,’ she said; “ everybody 
is everybody’s cousin in the vieux carré.” 

“* Then if I remain in it long enough,” 
he laughed, “‘ I also may develop into 
cousinhood ? ” 

** But I wish to be more—to you,” 
was his thought which said _ itself 
plainly in his honest blue eyes. And 
he had just begun, or so it seemed to 
him, to utter aloud one or two of the 


thousand things he wished to say to 


her, when Marie and Suzanne, the 
younger Bordenave twins, appeared, 
coifed and shawled, and bore their 
governess away, because, forsooth, they 
had lessons on the morrow! 

‘* How lovely your cousin is,” Ellwood 
remarked, casually, when he had said 
good night to Victor’s score of uncles 
and aunts, and was walking homeward 
under the stars with that favoured 
mortal. 

*‘Which cousin?’ demanded Victor. 
As if there could be more than one! 
‘‘ Everybody is my cousin,” continued 
the young Creole, with a comprehensive 
outward sweep of his arms. “I will 
make you know them all, mon amt. 
Cecile Bordenave? Ah, my cousin 
Cecile is dedicated to poverty, you 
know.” He laughed flippantly. ‘ But 
my cousins Heléne and Claire Bor- 
denave, they are butterfiies, whoof!” 
He blew an imaginary kiss towards the 
silent Bordenave mansicn opposite. 


“T shall take you to see them. It is 
worth while. My cousin Urbain, their 
father, has five plantations. How is 
that, mon gargon?”’ He poked Ellwood 
gleefully in the ribs. 

Ellwood made no reply; his blood 
was boiling. The utter heartlessness 
of the boy! 

He avoided the mercenary Victor in 
the days that followed. They were 
wonderful days in  themselves—in- 
comprehensibly sunny, unimaginably 
flower - scented, inconceivably _ soft, 
early-February days. And the first 
hints of the approaching Carnival 
were in the air; an outbreak of flags, 
yellow, green, and purple, fluttering 
from gallery and housetop, foretold 
the coming of the mysterious Rex; 
crown jewels of mysterious, unknown, 
unguessed queens glittered and sparkled 
in the jewellers’ windows ; there were 
even occasional anticipatory maskers, 
who darted out of gateways and dis- 
appeared within other gateways. 
Ellwood’s pencil danced in his fingers, 
the eyes of him danced in his head, 
and the heart of him danced in his 
bosom. For Fate was favouring him. 
He met her almost daily, alone, except 
for blear-eyed Maum, going to early 
mass at picturesque St. Augustine’s, or 
fetching parcels—poor little dear !— 
from dressmaker or milliner. Once he 
sat with her a blissful half-hour in a 
florist’s shop while she waited for the 
flowers which were to adorn one of the 
many ball gowns of the Mesdemoiselles 
Bordenave. He had toid her all about 
himself, pouring out by snatches the 
story of his life—his flight from the 
war-ruined home in Virginia into the 
working-world of New York, his early 
struggles and disappointments, his 
gradual rise in his chosen profession, 
his hopes, his aspirations, his dreams. 
She listened with shining, sympathetic 
eyes; but she forbade him to come to 
see her at the Bordenave home. “Not 
yet,” she persisted, in answer to his 
entreaties ; ‘‘ later — perhaps.” He 
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waited with feverish impatience for the 
removal of the ban. 

Meanwhile, the time was drawing on 
when he should have to set his face 
notthward. And almost before he 
knew it, here was Mardi - gras— 
noisy, tumultuous, pleasure-crammed. 
Fat Tuesday! The night before he had 
looked down from his high window be- 
fore setting forth to see one of the 
famous processions; he saw two car- 
riages leave the door of the house 
opposite. Mesdemoiselles Heléne and 
Claire Bordenave occupied one, with 
Victor, irresponsively gay, on the front 
seat; in the other sat Monsieur and 
Madame Bordenave with—yes, even 
her pupils, their black hair in plaits 
down their backs, were quite evidently 
going to the ball of the night! Cecile 
had come down to the street, with 
Maum, to see them off, and stood 
waving her hand after them until the 
carriages had disappeared. ‘‘ Inhuman 
monsters!” exclaimed Ellwood, shaking 
his fist at the proud sisters. He longed 
to go over and comfort Cinderella in 
her ash-heap, but her prohibition and 
his own sense of delicacy forbade his 
calling upon the governess when the 
heads of the house were absent. 

With this recollection in his mind 
he made his way along the crowded 
thoroughfare this Fat Tuesday morn- 
ing, elbowed, jostled, jeered, and danced 
around by a motley throng of masque- 
raders—plantation negroes, Wild West 
Indians, monks, nuns, harlequins, 
columbines, and devils. His sketch 
book, at the end of an hour, showed 
but a bit of a balcony over which 
swarmed a string of young monkeys, 
the corner ‘of a float loaded with fan- 
tastic figures, creatures from some 
under-world, glittering in the sunlight, 
and a nook on a lady-laden club- 
gallery. Among the brilliantly-clad 
women seated on this last he saw Heléne 
and Claire Bordenave. He scowled 
and turned with sudden disgust into 
Rue Royale. 


**One more sketch of the Cathedral,”’ 
he said to himself, entering the old 
Place d’Armes—now Jackson Square. 
But in his heart he knew that the 
remote chance of seeing her had brought 
him there. 

And, in fact, a few moments later 
she came out of the grey old church, 
followed by Maum. 

““You have been crying, Made- 
moiselle Cecile,” he said abruptly, as 
he led her to one of the iron benches 
and seated himself beside her. The 
Square was quite deserted except for 
themselves and Maum, on her bench 
hard by; the whole world was making 
merry elsewhere. A flood of yellow 
sunshine filled the place, bringing out 
the perfume of the orange flowers and 
the scent of the winter roses. 

““You have been crying,” he repeated 
sternly, looking at her swollen eyelids. 

“Yes,” she admitted frankly; “I 
have been crying —a little. I am 
very much ashamed —— ” 

“What have they been doing to you?” 
he interrupted. 

“They? Who?” 

‘‘ Those Bordenaves—your cousins. 
I suppose they are your cousins ? ” 

“‘ Everybody is everybody’s cousin in. 
Frenchtown,” she murmured. 

** And especially,” he continued, those 
older twins.” 

“Twins!” She burst into laughter. 
There were, it appeared, no twins in 
the Bordenave family. 

‘“*So much the worse for them,” he 
growled. He could not himself have 
explained this mysterious sentence. 
‘“‘ Twins or no twins, it is shameful the 
way they treat you.” 

“ Me!” She opened wide her beau- 
tiful amber-glinted eyes. ‘‘ Why, they 
are the dearest girls in the world! They 
are adorably good to me!” 

‘Sending you about to fetch and 
carry parcels——”’ 

“ Why, that!” she cried ; “I ike it. 
Since I cannot go into the big world, 
why I fairly jump at the chance to get 
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out and work off my surplus energy— 
and temper. For she sighed, “I 
have atemper. I am douillante.” 

“« And no wonder,” he frowned, ‘‘ with 
those disagreeable pupils.” 

‘‘ Marie and Suzanne? You forget, 
Monsieur, that they are my relatives.” 

“I don’t care,” he said, recklessly ; 
“TI am sure they are disagreeable— 
your Bordenaves. Obliging you to 
wear the same calico frock all the time, 
while they——” 

*‘ But it is not the same, Mr. Ellwood. 
I have eight guinea-blue calico frocks 
with different-sized spots. This is 
the one I had on when I first met 
you. You should not quarrel with it, 
sir.” 

‘*Blessed blue-guinea calico!” he 
cried, kissing the edge of her sleeve; 
“its spots are fairer than the stars! 
Quarrel with it! I adore it. You 
shall be married in it!” 

She started up, half frightened 
at the ardour with which he had 
seized her hand. No one was in sight 
except Maum, who was dozing under 
her tignon, and General Jackson, who 
looked down benignly from his back- 
ward-rearing steed. 

‘‘T am so glad you are poor, Cecile,” 
the young artist said, when they 
finally arose to go. ‘“‘ If you had been 
a rich girl—like Mademoiselle Helene, 
your cousin, for example—I never 
could have found courage to ask you to 
be my wife. You will not keep me 
waiting long ?”’ 

“But my pupils—Marie and 
zanne——"’ She smiled. 

I forbid you to hear another lesson, 
Cecile! Inhuman monsters!” This 
last, half under his breath. 

“Mr. Ellwood! Van! 
ins——”’ 

“* When may I come—for a betrothal 
kiss? And an interview with your 
cousin, Mr. Urbain Bordenave? For 
I suppose that will be necessary ? ” 

“Yes, that will be necessary.”” She 
spoke gravely, looking at him with 


Su- 


My 


cous- 
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moist eyes. ‘‘ You may come to- 
morrow.” 

“Until to-morrow, then,” he said, 
on leaving her at her own door. ‘ To- 
night I must go to the ball. I have 
promised my editors a sketch of the 
royal court. But I shall be thinking 
of you, sweetheart.” 

“Even when you look at_ the 
Queen ?” she lingered to say wistfully. 

‘“* Even when I look at the Queen.” 

From an upper box, a few hours 
later, Ellwood surveyed a dazzling 
scene. Tier upon tier, from pit to 
dome, the immense Theatre d’Orleans 
was, in the parlance of the Quarter, a 
corbeille of beautiful women, whose 
robes made an exquisite scheme ofcolour, 
whose jewels flashed and_ sparkled, 
whose slowly waving fans stirred the 
perfumed air. Behind these the men 
stood in close and compact array, 
making a sombre background. It was 
the last of the great Carnival Balls; 
the parquet of the theatre, floored over 
for dancing and carpeted with. white, 
had the appearance of some shining 
arena prepared for a Tourney of Hearts 
As yet the drop-curtain hung between 
this rich-clad world and the mystic 
dream-world behind it. An orchestra, 
far up under the frescoed ceiling, had 
just begun a dreamy waltz-tune, when 
a tumultuous clapping of hands caused 
Ellwood to lean forward, furtively 
fingering the note-book in the pocket 
of his dress-coat. Something was 
happening in one of the proscenium 
boxes below where he stood. 

“What is it?” he asked of a man 
near him, as the clapping was renewed, 
and a murmur, plainly of admiration, 
swept through the enormous throng. 
The waltz had given place to a trium- 
phant march. 

“The Queen!” returned the man 
excitedly. “The Queen has arrived!” 
At that moment there came a sudden 
breathless hush. The curtain was 
going up. It rose majestically, as if to 
dohonourtothescene beyond it. “ Ah!” 
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Ellwood’s exclamation made one with 
an almost awe-struck chorus that 
thrilled the air. At the extreme rear 
of the stage, throned, as it were, like 
the archangel Uriel in the midst of the 
sun, robed in white and gold, and hold- 
ing in his hand a golden cup, stood the 
King of the Masque. Beside him were 
his Grand Chamberlain and other 
officers of the court, and ranged to 
right and left, gleaming in “samite 
mystic wonderful,” starred with orders, 
the knights and squires presented the 
splendid Story of Romance chosen for 
the occasion. 

His Majesty bowed his head in re- 
cognition of the prolonged burst of 
applause; then there was another 
hush of expectation, while the Grand 
Chamberlain and his suite crossed the 
arena. ‘* What are they doing now?” 
demanded several men, strangers like 
himself, around Ellwood. 

‘They are coming to fetch the King 
his Queen,” returned the same good- 
humoured native who had answered 
before. 

E]lwood started slightly, looking 
down, then he shook his head, frown- 
ing, and leaned farther over the rail- 
ing. He passed his hand over his eyes. 
The slender girlish figure, in its trail- 
ing robe of gold-embroidered satin and 
heavy court mantle, seemed strangely 
familiar. The small, well-poised head 
with its wealth of dark hair amid 
which shone the royal crown—but— 
no, it could not, could not be! 

“Who is she?” ‘Ah, but she is 
beautiful!” “ A royal Queen indeed! ” 
‘“ Who is she?” Ellwood heard these 
comments and questions, but did not 
speak ; his heart was beating spasmodi- 
cally. 

‘“* Beautiful! I should say so !’’ There 
was a note of pride in the man’s voice. 
‘“She is considered the most beauti- 
ful woman in the French Quar- 
ter. She is Mademoiselle Cecile Bor- 
denave, the third of the _ beautiful 
Bordenave sisters , 


Ellwood heard no more. He clutched 
the railing, staring down with distend- 
ed eyes. Yes, it was she. She had 
reached the steps of the throne, led by 
her royal consort, and was turning to 
acknowledge the greeting of the court. 
He saw, as in a dream, the royal pro- 
gress around the ballroom; the glitter- 
ing pageant which followed ; the slow, 
rhythmic Maskers’ Dance ; the gradual 
disappearance of the mummers into 
that nether world from which they had 
ascended ; and finally, the authorised 
rush of the “‘ black-coats,”’ as the men 
not in masque are called, for the danc- 
ing-floor. The Queen still sat in the 
heart of the sun with her imperial 
lover, an admiring throng passing and 
re-passing before them. Ellwood still 
stared at her. Theruins of his dream- 
castle were all about him; he had not 
even heard the crash, as_ wall and 
battlement tumbled; he could not even 
feel the débris under his feet ; he could 
not think ; he was conscious only of a 
dumb misery. 

“Aha, Van, my boy!” Victor La 
Fleur slapped him heartily on the 
back. ‘‘I have been seeking for you 
everywhere. I wish to present you to 
my cousin, the Queen.” 

Ellwood shook him off savagely. 
“Excuse me, Victor,” he said; “I 
must go home. I have an engagement.” 

“ Not so fast, mon am,” cried Victor, 
gaily; ‘you will come with me. I 
am sent by Her Majesty. There is 
positively no escape.” 

Ellwood bowed low before her. ‘I 
am Your Majesty’s humble servant,” 
he said lightly. ‘‘ Can I serve you in 
the Kingdom of New York, whither I 
go to-morrow before Your Majesty will 
have arisen ?”’ 

‘* My brief reign will have ended be- 
fore to-morrow,” she returned, looking 
at him with serious eyes. “That is why 
ail the world obeys my orders to-night.” 

‘‘A boon before I depart,” he con- 
tinued. “Your Majesty’s pardon for 
certain stupid mistakes——”’ 
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“You will remain until I am dis- 
crowned, Mr. Ellwood,” she interrupted 
imperiously, and presented him to the 
small group of men and women in im- 
mediate attendance upon her. He had 
no choice; he took the place indicated 
near her, and for an hour or more 
shared with well-assumed ease in the 
light talk which went on about him. 
Gradually the dancing drew away the 
others; the King himself condescended 
to tread a measure with one of the 
ladies-in-waiting, and, at length, they 
two, the Queen and the artist, were left 
practically alone, in the vast gathering. 
“Are you not going to congratulate me 
—Van?” she asked, bending to him 
with a tremulous smile. 

“I congratulate Her Majesty on the 
brilliance and beauty of her ball. And 


I congratulate Miss Cecile Bordenave 
on her success as an actress.” 

“Van!” she breathed reproachfully. 
“ But I do not blame you, either. Only 
I never can tell you how dear 


listen. 
it has all been. And that is why I 
could not bear to explain sooner. Since 
more than a month I have been vouce 
a la pauvrete—dedicated to poverty—” 

“Dedicated to poverty?” He re- 
called Victor’s phrase. ‘“ I —I do not 
understand.” 

‘‘T know you do not. I saw that 
almost from the very first, but I did not 
undeceive you because—well, it is a 
custom among us Creoles which I must 
explain to you. In case of some escape 
from peril—some mortal sickness or 
accident, or to avert some impending 
danger—a mother will dedicate one of 
her children to poverty for a certain 
length of time; or a girl will dedicate 
herself in the same way. During this 
period the votary must wear plain, 
even common, clothes, which are after- 
ward given to the poor, laying aside 
for the moment all her own things 

jewels, flowers, silks, everything— 
giving up the social world, going to 
mass, and trying, at least, to perform 
some good deeds. There are five of us 


sisters, you know” (Ellwood flushed 
painfully), ‘“‘and one of us is usually 
wearing guinea-blue frocks! We have 
such a large connection” (she sighed a 
little plaintively), ‘‘ and there is always 
an aunt ora cousin, or something, going 
on a journey, or safely returning from 
one; threatened with an illness or re- 
covered from a fever! Last year it was 
Claire’s turn; the year before Heléne 
dedicated herself. This year I volun- 
teered when my godmother—oh, | 
confess I did rebel a little at first. 
But afterwards—and when I met you, 
and you—oh, Van! Do you wish to 
take anything back, now that you 
know ?” 

She leaned forward, smiling with 
girlish gaiety in his face. But she 
drew back, frightened at his sombre 
look. 

‘““Now that I know, I wish to take 
back everything,” he said, brusquely. 

The colour flamed into her cheeks ; 
she threw up her crowned head proudly ; 
but before she could utter the words on 
her lips, he went on: ‘‘I wish to take 
back everything, because nothing is the 
same as it was a few hours ago in the 
old Square—or as I thought it was. 
You were a governess in a blue calico 
frock. I was quite able to take care of 
you—to carry you to my dear old dila- 
pidated home in Virginia, and after- 
wards, perhaps, to a magnificent flat 
of four or five rooms in New York, and 
pour into your lap my magnificent 
earnings, and into your ears the foolish 
story of my love. Now, you are not 
only the jewelled Queen of a night, 
but the daughter of a wealthy banker, 
while I——” 

“Hush!” The boutllante tone which 
he knew so well was in her voice. He 
was sitting at her feet on a step of the 
dais ; she threw aside her skirts. “‘ You 
will take back nothing,”’ she said; “I 
shall hold you to your promise.” 

“Yes, your Majesty,” he murmured. 
And he arose and seated himself beside 
her on the Golden Throne of Love. 
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E sat in the shade of the lodge, 
H smoking his pipe. 

His face was thin, keen, and 
very expressive. The clear brown of 
his skin was pleasant to see, and his 
hair, wavy from long confinement in 
braids, was glossy as a_ blackbird’s 
wing. Around his neck he wore a 
yellow kerchief—yellow was his ‘‘ medi- 
cine’ colour—and he held a soiled white 
robe about his loins. He was about 
fifty years of age, but seemed less than 
forty. 

He studied me quizzically as I com- 
municated to him my wish to hear the 
story of his life, and laughingly mut- 
tered some jocose remark to his pretty 
young wife, who sat near him on a 
blanket, busy at some needlework. 


But the humorous look passed out of 


his face as he mused, the shadows 
lengthened on the hot, dry grass, and 
on the smooth 


father was chief medicine-man* of 
his tribe, and one who knew all the 
stories of his people, I was his best- 
loved son, and he put me into the 
dances of the warriors when I was 
three years old. I carried one of his 
war-bonnet feathers in my hand, and 
was painted like the big warriors. 

‘* When my father wished to give a 
horse to the Cut-throat or Burnt-thigh 
people who visited us and danced with 
us, he put into my hands the little 
stick which counted for a horse, and I 
walked across the circle by his side and 
handed the stick to our friend. Then 
my mother was proud of me, and I 
was glad to see her smile. 


* In Indian use the word “ medicine ’’ should 
be understood to mean magic power. A medi- 
cine man may heal the sick, but a healer is not 
necessarily a medicine-nan. A medicine-man 
is a seer, a yogi. 
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slopes of the 
buttes the sun 
eTew yellow. 

After a long 
pause, he lifted 
his head and 
began to speak 
in a low and 
pleasant voice. 
He used no 
gestures, and 
his glance was 
like that of 
one who sees 
a small thing 
on a_ distant 
hill. 


“T am well 
brought up,” 











were his first 
words. ‘‘ My 


** But the humorous look passed out of his face as he mused.”’ 
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‘* My father made me the best bows, 
and my mother made pretty moccasins 
for me, covered with bright beads and 
the stained quills of the porcupine. I 
had ponies to ride, and a little tepee of 
my own in 


saw my father fling live squirrels from 
his empty hand. I saw him breathe 
smoke upon the body of a dead bird, 
and it awoke and ran to a wounded 
man and tore out the rotting flesh and 

cured him. I 








which to play I 
was chief. 
“When I was 
a little older, I 
loved well to sit 
near my father 
and the old men 
and hear them 
tellstories of the 
days that were 
gone. My 
father’s stories 
were to me the 
best of all, and 
the motions of 
his hands the 
most beautiful. 
I could sit all 
day to listen. 
Best of all I 
liked the stories 
of magic deeds. 
‘*One day my 
father saw me 
holding my ear 
to the talk, and 
at night he said 
to me, * My son, 
I see you are to 
be a medicine 
man. You are 
not to be a 
warrior. When 
you are older I 
will teach you 
the secrets of 


i {') 
Djenensc ete 


eye 








saw a mouse 
come to life in 
the same way. 
I saw the magic 
bladder move 
when no one 
touched it ; and 
I saw a man 
buried and 
covered with a 
big stone too 
great for four 
men to lift, and 
I saw him come 
forth as if the 
stone were a 
blanket. 

**T saw there 
were many 
ways to become 
a medicine man. 
One man went 
away on a high 
mountain, and 
there he stood 
and cried ail 
the day and all 
the night, say- 
ing: 





© Great 

Il am a 
man. 

I want 
wise. 

I want to be big 
medicine-mah. 

Help me, Great 


Spirit 


poor 


to be 














my walk, and 
you shall follow 
in my path.’ 
‘Thereafter I watched everything 
the medicine-men did. I crept near, 
and listened to their words. I followed 
them with my eyes when they went 
aside to play. Where magic was being 
done—there was I. At the dance I 
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Spirit ! 

I want to be hon- 
oured among 
my people. 

Help me get blankets, horses. 
Help me raise my children. 
Help me live long, 
Honoured of my people. 
““So he chanted many hours, with- 
out food or water, and it was cold also. 


At last he fell down in a sleep and 
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RISING 


dreamed. When he came home he 
had medicine. A big bird had told 
him many secrets. 

“Another went into a sweat-house 
to purify himself. He stayed all night 
inside, crying tothe Great Spirit. He, 
too, dreamed, 


memory all the stories my father knew 
of our people. I listened always when 
the old men talked. I watched the 
medicine-men as they smoked to the 
Great Spirits of the world. I crept 
near, and heard them cry to the Great 
Spirit overhead 
and to the 








but he did not 
tell his dreams. 

‘A thirdman 
went into his 
tepee on a hill 
near the camp, 
and there, with 
nothing to eat 
or drink, he sat 
crying like the 
other two, and 
at last he slept, 
and in the night 
voices that were 
not of his mouth 
came in the 
tepee, and I, 
who listened un- 
observed, was 
afraid, and his 
women were 
afraid also. He 
soon became a 
great medicine- 
man; and I 
went tO my 
father, and I 
said: 

‘“** Make me 
a medicine-man 
like Spotted 
Elk.’ 

“ Me 
upon me, 


said : 


looked 
and 





Dark One who 
lives below the 
earth. [listened 
all the time, and 
by listening I 
grew wise as an 
old man. 


“T knew all 
the wonderful 
stories of the 
coyote and of 
the rattlesnake. 
I knew what the 
eagle said to his 
mate, and I 
knew the power 
of the great bear 
who sits erect 
like a man. I 
was a_ hunter, 
but I followed 
the game to 
learn its ways. 
In those days 
we were buffalo- 
eaters. We did 
not eat fish, 
nor fowl, nor 
rabbits, nor the 
meat of bear. 
Our women 
pounded wild 
cherries and 
made cakes of 




















“* My son, 
you are too 
young. Fo», : 

“Nevertheless I insisted, and he 
promised me that, when I became six- 
teen years of age, he would help me to 
become like Spotted Elk. This pleased 
me. 

‘As I grew older I put away in my 


A Ghost Dancer. 


them, and of 
that we ate 
sometimes, but 
always we lived upon buffalo meat, and 
we were well and strong, not as we are 
now. 

‘‘T learned to make my own bows 
and also to make moccasins, though 
that was women’s work, and I did not 
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sew beads or paint porcupine quills. I 
wanted to know all things—to tan hides, 
to draw pictures—all things. 

*“* By and by time came when I was 
to become a medicine-man. My father 
took me to Spotted Elk, the greatest 
of all medicine men, he that could 
make birds from lumps of meat and 
mice from acorns. 

“To him my father said: ‘ My son 
wishes to be great medicine-man. Be- 
cause you are old and wise I bring him 
to you. Help me to give him wisdom.’ 

‘“* Then they took me to a tepee ona 
hill far from the camp, and there they 
sat down with me and sang the old, old 
songs of our tribe. They took food, 
and offered it to the Great Spirits who 
live in the six directions, beginning at 
the south east. Then they smoked, 
always beginning at the south east. 
This they taught me to do, and to chant 
a prayer to each. They then closed the 
tepee, and left me alone. 

“All night I cried to 


the 


Great 


>pirits : 
Hear me 
You are close beside me 
You are here in the tepee. 
Hear me, for | am poor and weak 
I wish to be great medicine-man 


O hear me! 


I need horses, blankets. I am a boy 
I wish to be great and rich. 
Hear me—O hear me! 


“All night, all next day I cried. I 
grew hungry and cold by and by. | fell 
asleep; then came to me in my sleep 
a fox, and he opened his mouth, and 
talked to me. He told me to put 
weasel-skin full of medicine, and wear 
fox-skin on my head, and that would 
make me big medicine. Then he went 
away, and | woke up. 

“TI was very hungry, and I opened 
the tepee and came out, and it was sun- 
rise. My father was sleeping on the 
ground, and when | touched him, he 
woke quickly and said : 

‘“*My son, I am glad to see you. I 
heard voices that were not yours call- 
ing in the tepee, and I was afraid.’ 

*“* All is well,’ I said. ‘Give me 
food.’ 


‘“When I was fed, I took my bow 
and arrow and went forth to kill a 
weasel. When I was alone, I sat down 
and prayed to the Great Spirits of the 
six world directions, and smoked, be- 
ginning at the south east, and a voice 
came in my ear which said, ‘ I will lead 
you.’ Soon I came upon alarge sleep- 
weasel ; he was white all over as snow, 
though it was yet fall. Him I killed and 
skinned, and stretched the pelt on a 
flat stick to make a pouch. Then I 
sought the medicine to go in it. What 
that was I will not tell, but at last it 
was filled, and then I slew a big red fox, 
and out of his fur I made my cap. 

“Each night I went into my tepee 
alone to smoke and chant, and each 
night strange birds and animals came 
to me and talked and taught me much 
wisdom. Then came voices of my 
ancestors, and taught me how to cure 
the sick and how to charm the buffalo 
and the elk. Then I began to help my 
father to heal the sick people, and I 
became honoured among my com- 
panions ; and when I caught a maid 
on her way to the spring, she did not 
struggle! she was glad to talk with me, 
for I had a fine tepee and six horses 
and many blankets. 

“I grew skilful. I could do many 
things white people never see. I could 
be buried deep in the ground, while a 
mighty stone which six men alone 
could lift was rolled upon me. Then in 
the darkness, when I cried to the Great 
Spirits, they came swiftly and put 
their hands to the stone and threw it 
far away, and I rose and walked forth, 
and the people wondered. I cured 
many people by the healing of my 
hands, and by great magic like this. I 
had a dried mouse, and once when a 
man came to me stiff and cold with a 
hole in his side, I said, ‘ Put him before 
me. 

“‘ When they did as I bid, I took the 
mouse and put it before the man ‘who 
was dead, and I blew smoke upon the 
mouse and said: ‘Great Spirits, help 
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me to do this great magic.’ Then the 
mouse came to life, and ran to the dead 
man and put his beak in the hole, and 
pulled out the bad flesh, and the wound 
closed up and the man rose. 

“These wonderful things I did, and I 
became rich. I had a fine, large tepee 
and many horses and skins and 
blankets. People said, ‘See, there goes 
Rising Wolf. He is young, but he has 
many horses.’ Therefore, I came to be 
called ‘ Many Horses; ’ but I had 
only one wife, Sailing Hawk. I cared 
only for her.”’ 

The chief's handsome face had long 
since become grave and rapt. Now it 
suddenly grew grim. His little wife 
moved uneasily in her seat by his side, 
and he looked at her with a strange 
glance. Between them had crept the 


shadow of Sailing Hawk’s death. 
“One day while I sat with Sailing 
Hawk in my tepee, a big, black cloud 
came flying out of the west like an 
eagle, and out of it the red fire stabbed 
and killed my wife and set my tepee on 


fire. My heart was like ice when I rose 
and saw my Sailing Hawk dead. I 
seized my gun. I fired many times into 
the cloud. I screamed at it in rage. 
My eyes were hot. Iwascrazy. At 
last I went away, but my wife was dead, 
and my heart empty and like ashes. I 
did not eat for many days, and I cared 
no more for the Great Spirits. I prayed 
no more. I could not smoke, but I sat 
all night by the place where my Sail- 
ing Hawk lay, and no man dared come 
tome. My heart was very angry to- 
ward everybody and all things. I could 
not see the end of my trail. All was 
black before me. 

“My people at the time were living 
on their own lands. The big fight with 
‘Long Hair’ had passed away, and we 
were living at peace once more; but the 
buffalo were passing away, and we 
feared and wondered. 

“Then the white man came with his 
soldiers, and made a corral here in the 
hot, dry country, and drove us therein, 


and said, ‘If you go outside we will 
shoot you.’ Then we became poor. 
We had then no buffalo at all. We 
were fed poor beef, and had to wear 
whitemen’sclothes which did not fit. We 
could not go to hunt in the mountains, 
and the land was waterless and very 
hot in summer, and we froze in winter. 
Then there were many sick, but the 
white men sent a doctor, and he laughed 
at me, and ordered me not to go near 
the sick ones. This made my heart 
black and sorrowful, for the white man 
gave strange white powders that were 
very bitter in the mouth, and the people 
died thereafter. 

‘“* But many times when he had gone 
I went in and made strong magic and 
cured the sick,and he thought it washis 
white powders. Nevertheless, more and 
more of my people came to believe in 
the white man, and sol grew very poor, 
and was forced to get rations like the 
rest. It was a black time for me. 

“One night there came into our 
midst a Snake messenger with a big 
tale. ‘ Away in the west,’ he said tous 
in sign talk, ‘a wonderful man has 
come. He speaks all languages, and 
he is the friend of all red men. He is 
white, but not like other white men. 
He has been nailed to a tree by the 
whites. I saw the holes in his hands. 
He teaches a new dance, and that is to 
gather all the Indians together in coun- 
cil. He wants a few head men of all 
tribes to meet him where the big 
mountains are, in the place where the 
lake is surrounded by pictured rocks. 
There he will teach us how to make 
mighty magic and drive away the white 
man and bring back the buffalo.’ 

“All that he told us we pondered 
long, and I said: ‘It is well, I will go 
to see this man. I will learn his dance.’ 

‘* All this was unknown to the agent, 
and at last, when the time came, four 
of us set forth at night on our long 
journey. On the third day two Snake 
chiefs and four Burnt-thighs joined us, 
then four Cut-throat people, and we 
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all journeyed in peace. At last we 
came to the lake by the pictured rocks 
where the three snow mountains are. 
‘“There were many Indians there. 
The Big Bellies were there from the 
north; and the Blackfeet, and the 
Magpies, and the Weavers, and the 
People-of-the-south-who-run-round-the- 
rocks, and the Black-people-of-the- 
mountains all were there. We had 
council, and we talked in signs, and we 
all began to ask, ‘ Where is the Great 
Helper?’ A day passed, and he did 
not come; but one night when we sat 
in council over his teachings, he sud- 
denly stepped inside the circle. He 
was a dark man, but not so dark as we 
were. He had long hair on his chin, 
and long, brown head-hair, parted in 
the middle. I looked for the wounds 
on his wrists; I could not see any. 
He moved like a big chief, tall and swift. 
He could speak all tongues. He spoke 
Dakota, and many understood. I could 
understand the language of the Cut- 


people, and this is what he said: 
““*My people, before the white man 


came you were happy. You had many 
buffalo to eat and tall grass for your 
ponies. You could come and go like 





the wind. When it was cold, you 
could go into the valleys to the south, 
where the healing springs are; and 
when it grew warm, you could return 
to the mountains in the north. The 
white man came. He dug the bones 
of our mother, the earth. He tore 
her bosom with steel. He built big 
trails and put iron horses on them. 
He fought you and beat you, and put 
you in barren places where a horned 
toad would die. He said you must 
stay there; you must not hunt in the 
mountains. 

*** Then he breathed his poison upon 
the buffalo, and they disappeared. 
They vanished into the earth. One 
day they covered the hills, the next 
nothing but their bones remained. 
Would you remove the white man? 
Would you have the buffalo come back ? 
Listen, and I will tell you how to make 
great magic. I will teach you a mystic 
dance, and then let everybody go home 
and dance. When the grass is green, 
the change will come. Let everybody 
dance four days in succession, and on 
the fourth day the white man will dis- 
appear and the buffalo come back; our 
dead will return with the buffalo. 





** There came to me in my sleep a fox.” 
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«The earth is old. It will be re- 
newed. The new and happy world will 
slide above the old as the right hand 
covers the left. 

“* You have forgotten the ways of 
the fathers; therefore, great distress 
is upon you. You must throw away 
all that the white man has brought 
you. Return to the dress of the 
fathers. You must use the sacred 
colours, redand white, and the sacred 
grass, and in the spring, when the 
willows are green, the change will 
come. 

**Do no harm to any one. Do not 
fight each other. Live in peace. Do 
not tell lies. When your loved ones 
die, do not weep, nor burn their 
tepees, nor kill 
horses, see the dead 
again.’ 

“ His words made my heart glad and 
warm in my breast. I thought of the 
bright days when I was a boy and the 
white man was far away, when the 
buffalo were like sage-brush on the 
plains—there were so many. I rose 
up. I went toward him. I bowed my 
head, andI said: 

‘** Oh, father, teach us the dance!’ 
and all the people sitting round said, 
‘Good ! teach us the dance!’ 

‘“‘ Then, he taught us the song and the 
dance which white people call the ghost 
dance, and we danced all together, and 
while we danced near him he sat with 
bowed head. No one dared to speak 
to him. The firelight shone on him. 
Suddenly he disappeared. No one saw 
him go. Then we were sorrowful, for 
we wished him to remain with us. It 
came into my heart to make a talk; so 
I rose, and said: 

“*Friends, let us now go home. 
Our father has given us the mighty 
magic dance. Let us go home and 
teach all our people, and dance the 
four days, so that the white man may 
go and the buffalo come back. All our 
fathers will come back. The old men 
will be made young. The blind will 


nor cut your arms, 
for you will 


see agalil. 
more.’ 

‘‘ This seemed good to them, and we 
all smoked the pipe and shook hands 
and took our separate trails. The 
Blackfeet went north, the People-that- 
click-with-their-tongues went west, and 
the Magpies, the Cut-wrists, and the 
Snakes started together to the east. 
The Burnt-thighs kept on, while the 
Magpies and the Cut-wrists turned to 
the north-east. 

‘“At last we reached home, and I 
called a big dance, and at the dance I 
told the people what I had seen, and 
they were very glad. ‘Teach us the 
dance,’ they cried to me. 

“* Be patient,’ I said. ‘ Wait till all 
the other people get home. When the 
grass is green and the moon is round, 
then we will dance, and all the red 
people will dance at the same time; 
then will the white man surely fade 
away, and the buffalo come up out of 
the earth where he is hid and roam the 
sod once more.’ 

“Then they did as I bid, and when 
the moon was round as a shield we 
beat the drum and called the people to 
dance. 

“Then the white man became much 
excited. He called for more soldiers 
everywhere to stop the dance, so I 
heard afterward. But the people paid 
no attention, for was not the white 
man poor and weak by the magic of 
the dance? 

‘* Then we built five fires, one to each 
world direction and one in the centre. 
We put on our best dress. We painted 
our faces and bodies in memory of our 
forefathers, who were mighty warriors 
and hunters. We carried bows and 
arrows and tomahawks and war-clubs 
in memory of the days before the white 
man’s weapons. Our best singers knelt 
around the drum, and the women sat 
near to help them sing. When the 
drum began to beat our hearts were 
very glad. There were Magpies and 
Cut-throats among us, but we were all 


We will all be happy once 
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friends. We danced between the fires, 
and as we danced the drummers sang 
the mystic song: 

Father, have pity on us, 

We are crying for thirst— 

All is gone! 

We have nothing to eat, 

Our Father, we are poor 

We are very poor 

The buffalo are gone, 

They are all gone. 

Take pity on us, O Father! 

We are dancing as you wish, 

Because you commanded us. 

We dance hard— 

We dance long. 

Have pity ! 

“The agent came to see us dance, 
but we did not care. He was a good 
man, and we felt sorry for him, for he 
must also vanish with the other white 
people. He listened to our crying, and 
looked long, and his interpreter told 
him we prayed to the Great Spirits to 
destroy the white man and bring back 
the buffalo. Then he called with his 
hand, and because he was a good man 
I went to him. He asked me what the 


dance meant, and I told him, and he 


said, ‘It must stop.’ ‘I cannot stop 
it,, I said. ‘The Great Spirits have 
said it. It must go on.’ 

“ He smiled, and went away, and we 
danced. He came again on the third 
day, and always he laughed. He said, 
‘Goon. You are big fools. You will 
see the buffalo will never come back, 
and the white man is too strong to be 
swept away. Dance till the fourth 
day, dance hard, but I shall watch you.’ 

“On the fourth night, while we 
danced, soldiers came riding down the 
hills, and their chiefs, in shining white 
hats, came to watch us. All night we 
prayed and danced. We prayed in our 
songs : 

Great Spirit, help us. 

You are close by in the dark. 
Hear us and help us. 

Take away the white man. 
Send back the buffalo. 

We are poor and weak. 

We can do nothing alone 

Help us to be as we once were, 
Happy hunters of buffalo. 


“But the agent smiled, and the 
soldiers of the white chiefs sat not far 
off, their guns in their hands, and the 
moon passed by, and the east grew 
light, and we were very weary, and my 
heart was heavy. I looked to see the 
red come in the east. ‘When the sun 
looks over the hills, then it will be,’ I 
said to my friends. ‘The white man 
will be become as smoke. The wind 
will sweep him away.’ 

** As the sun came near we all danced 
hard. My voice was almost gone. My 
feet were numb, my legs were weak, 
but my heart was big. 

*“* Oh, help us, Great Spirits,’ we 
cried in despair. 

Father, the morning star, 
Father, the morning star, 
Look on us! 


Look on us, for we have danced till dawn; 
Look on us, for we have danced until daylight. 


Take pity on us, 

O Father, the morning star! 
Show us the road— 

Our eyes are dark. 

Show us our dead ones. 

We cry and hold fast to you, 
O morning star. 

We hold out our hands to you and cry, 
Help us, O Father! 

We have sung till morning 
The resounding song. 

‘** But the sun came up, the soldiers 
fired a big gun, and the soldier chiefs 
laughed. Then the agent called to me: 

*** Your Great Spirit can do nothing. 
Your Messiah lied.’ 

‘‘Then I covered my head with my 
blanket and ran far away, and I fell 
down on the top of the high hill. I lay 
there a long time, thinking of the white 
man’s laugh. The wind whistled a sad 
song in the grass. My heart burned, 
and my breath came hard. 

““* Maybe he was right. Maybe the 
messenger was two-tongued and de- 
ceived us that the white man might 
laugh at us.’ 

“All day I lay there with my head 
covered. I did not want to see the 
light of the sun. I heard the drum 
stop and the singing die away. Night 
came, and then on the hills I heard the 
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“ We danced between the fires.” 








THE IDLER 
wailing of my people. Their hearts 
were gone. Their bones were weary. 

‘“When I rose, it was morning. I 
flung off my blanket, and Icoked down 
on the valley where the tepees of the 
white soldiers stood. I heard their 
drums and their music. I had made 
up my mind. The white man’s trail 
was wide and dusty by reason of many 
feet passing thereon, but it was long. 
The trail of my people was ended. 

“T said, ‘1 will follow the white 
man’s trail. I will make him my 


friend, but I will not bend my neck to 
his burdens. I will be cunning as the 
coyote. I will ask him to help me to 
understand his ways, and then I will 
prepare the way for my children. 
Maybe they will outrun the white man 
in his own shoes. Anyhow, there is 
but two ways. One leads to hunger 
and death, the other leads where the 
poor white man lives. Beyond is the 


happy hunting-ground, where the white 
man cannot go.’ ”’ 





